Mil Desperandum, Christo sub Duce. 


I. AFRICANA, OR THE HEART OF AFRICA.* 


In these two elegant voluanda we have a mine of information, 
rich, rare, valuable and full of interest. The first volume is de- 
voted to native customs and beliefs, with an appendix giving legends, 
traditions and stories accounting for the origin of some of these 
customs and beliefs. 

Of some of the subjects treated in these 19 chapters, we m'y 
mention African Arts and Literature, Theology, Worship, Death, 
Betrothal, Mysteries, Marriage, Social Life, Administration of Jus- 
tice, Personal and Property Rights, International Law, Inheritance, 
Slave Government, Witchcraft, Ethnology and Philology, with an 
estimate of African, Physical, Moral and Intellectual character. 
| On the subject of African flospitality, the author quite con- 
firms the facts and statements heretofore given in this Revizew. He 
says: “A person could travel far and wide and trust to native hos- 
pitality,” p.27. This accords with Rev. Mr. Richards’ experience 
in Umzila’s kingdom, whence he wrote: ‘‘ We have abundance of 
food at no cost whatever.’ Though accompanied by fifty native 
porters, Mr. Richards found ample supplies provided for all at every 
village without charge. He writes: “I have the best there is at 
every place; I have not had to pay once for food for my men.” 


*AFRICANA: OR, THE HEART OF HEATHEN AFRICA. By the Rev. Duff Mac- 
donald, M.A., B.D., late of the Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre, East Central 


Africa. (Two volumes.) London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Aberdeen: A. Brown 
& Co, 
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Review, Vol. V. p. 66. Is not here the best possible vantage 


ground for Missionaries, preaching Christ and Him cruczfied, to 
secure right relations with the people >—to come to them in the at- 
titude of truest friends, accepting their hospitality, but bringing to 
them God’s offer of divine love and forgiveness, heaven’s treasures 
more priceless than food or anything of earth? Will Missionaries 
in Africa, or anywhere else, tell us how soonest and most effectually 
to disabuse heathen minds of the ready impression that Mission- 
aries, like traders and other white people, have secular and selfish 
motives, and convince them that they are truly soul-seekers and 
savers purely for the love of Christ? This is the one thing to be 
done, the one conviction to be secured in heathen minds and hearts © 
in order torender the words and lives of Missionaries mighty through 
God to the speedy pulling down of all the strong holds of heathen- 
ism. Handling so much money, transporting into heathendom 
shiploads of baggage and goods, aping the notions, manners and 
fashions of trading and travelling white men—these things belie all 
the Missionaries say of their spiritual aims, and terribly blunt the 
point and edge of the “sword of the spirit” they seek to use. 

Our Author presents a beautiful picture (p. 41) of the charm- 


ing rural scenery, and of the quiet, restful air of everything and 


everybody around the village green of a Central African hamlet, 
and for a moment it seems almost unkind to intrude into such pri- 
meval innocence and happiness with the noisy and defective civili- 


zation of Christendom. But it is only fora moment. We quickly 


become apprized of the fact that the murderous slavers may even 
then be lurking in ambush ready to thrust their bloody assegais 
into the hearts of the husbands and fathers and force the mothers 


and children into cruel bondage; and in the intervals between these 


raids of the slavers and the almost constant wars of neighboring 
chiefs, enlisting all their vassals in the fights, the fiendish sorcerers 
may be dooming their innocent victims to drink the fatal waz 


(poison ordeal,) thus multiplying and intensifying the agonies of 


suffering humanity by the crushing force of their cruel superstitions. 

These Africans are no Darwinites. Instead of theorizing that 
men may have descended from monkeys they say: ‘‘ Monkeys were 
at one time human beings, who quarrelled with their friends and 
went to stay in the bush,” (p. 54). Perhaps the Africans know as 
much about this matter as our Scientists do. 

Their Ancestral Worship is as fixed an article of shetr creed 
and practice as in case of the Chinese. It stands connected on the 
one hand, with their belief in the future existence of the spirits of 
all men, and on the other with all their past and pleasant memories 
of the departed. 
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Of the cruel force of their superstitions, and especially of their 
belief in Witchcraft, which, in case of death or severe misfortune 
to any one, consigns one or more victims to death for being the 
cause of it, this author gives us (p. 78) the following instance. A 
_ lad pursued by a leopard was caught by his foot as he reached and 
entered the door of his house. ‘“ The lad was badly bitten, and his 
mother induced Matope [the village chief and father of the lad] to 
have resort to the usual methods of detecting witchcraft ; the re- 
sult was that Matope’s own mother was pronounced the witch [who 
caused the misfortune.] We were very sorry for the poor woman. 
She lived in another village, over the stream from her son’s hamlet. 
_She had always shown us the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
She was fond of joking and fun, but this sentence made her an 
object of dread and aversion. Every native now shrunk from her, 
and her life became a burden. We tried to do everything for her ; 
we gave her presents ; invited her to come and see us, and cautioned 
her against drinking the poisoned cup. We made the village Chief 
promise that it would not be administered. The result was that 
there was some delay in drinking the ordeal. We made every use 
of this respite by.talking on the matter with Kapeni, the chief of 
the country, who was her brother, and who promised to use every 
influence on her behalf. Her son, the village chief, was a very suc- 
cessful hunter. During the delay he could not go to hunt. The 
superstition was too strong for him. At the same time his mother 
was anxious to break the spell that bound him, she was so sure 
that she was innocent. She drank the dangerous cup and died, 
and however dearly the liberty was purchased, the hunter could 
now go forth to his usual pursuits.”’ 


In &Athnology, Philology, &c., our author brings into exercise 
the mental elements of an earnest and diligent scholar. He re-ex- 
amines and tests the investigations of those who have preceded 

him, but his special service is rendered in original investigations of 
_ purely native facts, data, and authorities. It should be borne in 
mind that he had to deal with uneducated men and an unwritten 
language ; encountering not only the ordinary difficulty of learning - 
a new language, but the greater difficulty of preparing his own 
grammars and dictionaries, first,determining the elementary signs, 
characters and vocables for expressing the strange sounds which 
he gathered from native lips. As we bear this in mind, and note 
the extensive reading, careful analysis and original researches in- 
volved in the preparation of this work, observing also how large a 
portion of each day he devoted rigidly to his school-work super- 
added to his preaching and pastoral duties, we are amazed to find 
_ that over and above all this, in the short limit of about three years, 
he had translated into this strange language the "Gospels of Mat- 
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_ thew and Mark, the historical parts of the Old Testament and many 
of Esop’s Fables, and had them in readiness for printing. 

We deem it greatly to our author’s credit also, that amidst all 
the discomforts and peculiar trials of his position and life at Blan- 
tyre, and in spite of all the depravity, immoral and thieving pro- 
pensities and superstitious and cruel usages of the Chiefs and peo- 
ple, he ever maintained such a cheerful christian courage, such 
friendly relations with all, and such a worthy estimate of the Af 
ricans as a people. On the last point he writes : 


‘‘ Of their intellectual powers I venture to speak very highly. I knew a number of 
boys that came to school at the ages from twelve to fifteen, without knowing a single let- 
ter, and in six weeks, they could, after a little consideration, read any word in their lan- 
guage. This they accomplished without any unnatural cramming. There were many 
school children whose progress I have watched with great interest, and who, I am cer- 
tain, if they had enjoyed the usual training, could have taken no mean place among the 
Cambridge Wranglers. The natives possess great powers of argument. Though some 
are swayed by feeling and admit irrelevant matter, others stick well to their subject, and 
some pull up a debater that changes his ground. In public speeches they use a style 
more elaborate than in ordinary conversation. Many English speeches are so different 
from ordinary talk, that to one who only knows English conversationally, they seem 
to be in another language. So, native speeches may be greatly polished, and lose much 
of the bluntness of conversation. Public speaking ig much practised, as an important 
meeting may last for days. Many of the speakers have a tone of quietness and self- 
possession that any orator might envy; others believe in loud words and bold gestures,” 


The second volume of this work is devoted to “ Mission Life,” 
giving some account of the early Portuguese explorations, Romish 
Missions, the Universities’ Mission, and the two Scotch Missions at 
Livingstonia and Blantyre, with fullest details of the origin and 
progress of the latter. A fluent and graphic style invests all with 
more than the interest of romance; because the warmth and glow 
of a vivid imagination adorn the facts, and blend harmoniously with 
the verities of actual history, the history of plans and efforts, which, 
however defective, had for their aim the highest and holiest inter- 
ests of immortal souls. 

The brevity of the account given of the Universities’ Mission 
seems to us an infelicity. Stopping short with the deatlfs of dear 
Bishop Mackenzie, the Rev. Mr. Scuddamore and Dr. Dickinson, 
uninformed readers are left to infer that the Mission died with them. 
We would have had tie later efforts, cheering progress, and grand 
achievements of that Mission brought to view in this connection, 
even though in a brief paragraph. We cannot attempt to follow 
the author in his interesting narrative of these Central African 
Missions. | 

The “ Czvil Surisdiction” features of the Blantyre Mission 
which caused so much scandal and trouble, and led the home au- 
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thorities, who first originated and authorized them, eventually to cen- 
sure and recall the Missionaries, have become widely known to the 
public; and are restated in this narrative, not at all with a view to 
self- justification on the part of the author, but as the necessary part 
of the history of events. Weare glad to see them recorded in 
their proper connections, and with such impartiality; for such facts 
and acts should hold their due places in the records of history, and 
convey their lessons to those who have in charge the conduct of 
foreign Missions, for the benefit of this sacred work for all time to 
come. 

Our own views of this case, and of the grievous mistakes at 
the home authorities, were stated somewhat at length in our Vol. 
V. pp. 12-20, and elsewhere. At that date no word from the con- 
demned and recalled Missionaries had reached us. Our views were 
formed entirely from the official reports and statements of the Dep- 
utation sent to Blantyre, and of the home authorities themselves. 
From those reports we saw clearly that if the Missionaries were at 
fault for exercising ‘Civil Jurisdiction,” their mistake consisted 
only in obeying instructions ; and that the special responsibility for 
the measures adopted rested with those at home who proposed and 
authorized them. This view is amply confirmed by the historic 
events recorded in these volumes; and it is much to the credit of 
the Established Church of Scotland that its General Assembly of 
1882 discussed the case so frankly, and so fully acquitted the re- 
called Missionaries of all blame. Of the Deputation sent to Cen- 
tral Africa to “regulate” this Blantyre Mission, we did not form a 
very high estimate from its own report at the time. Its part in 
condemning and recalling the Missionaries was evidently taken on 
partisan and self-contradictory testimony, and without at all prop- 
erly considering that the chief responsibility for the exercise of 
Civil Jurisdiction rested with the home authorities. But low as_ 
our estimate of this Deputation was, we confess we were not pre- 
pared to learn that its members themselves, when in Blantyre, en- 
listed in the exercise of Civil Jurisdiction. It seems a slave raid 
occurred the very night after they arrived, and “two children were 
carried off from a Blantyre village.” Thereupon we read they (the 
Deputation). ‘imprisoned one man who was found lurking about 
near the scene of the kidnapping.” 


On another occasion, when fearing a night attack, “The Dep- 
utation wished barrels of powder placed round the station, which 
were to be exploded when a hostile group drew near,’ and this 
the very Deputation which joined with the home authorities in— 
condemning and recalling the Missionaries for exercising Civil Ju- 
risdiction as authorized and instructed by those same home author- 
ities! What greater absurdity and more positive injustice can 
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well be conceived? Did that Deputation fancy the slaying of en- 
emies by exploding darre/s of gunpowder involved any less exer- 
cise of magisterial authority and power, or any better comported 
with the character of Christian Missionaries than the use of a small 
portion of the same powder in a revolver? And when the Depu- 


tation proposed to supply Chief Kapeni with arms and ammuni- 


tion, and get from him a garrison to guard this mission station, 
was it possible for them not to see that both the civil and military 
authority involved in such a measure must necessarily find its 
origin and centre in the Mission and in the Deputation itself >— 
that those employing such a garrison would zpso facto become re- 
sponsible for its existence and acts in the Mission, while at the 
same time placing the persons and property of the Mission at the 
mercy of such armed savages, and provoking the jealousy and 
attacks of other chiefs by such partisan favor to Kapeni? Was it 
not the Deputation’s thoughtless giving of guns and powder to the 
Magalolo that had provoked the anger of Chief Matekenya, and 
made it so perilous for white men to go down the river while he 


and Chiputula were at war, so that Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, after . 


their painful and touching farewells from the natives, and getting 
well started on their homeward journey, were compelled to turn 
back from the Ruo and retrace their tedious journey seven days 
to Blantyre? Alas for such Deputations! We could forgive 
their sad mistakes from ignorance and inexperience, but for the 
cruel injustice and loss they inflict on the Missionaries and this 


sacred work. 


Of the wisdom or unwisdom of embodying Colonial and 


Civil Jurisdiction elements in such a Mission in Central Africa, we 


need not here express a positive opinion. And yet there are data 
bearing on this question which seems to us worthy of more con- 
sideration than our Scotch friends gave them, in so summarily pro- 
nouncing against these elements. Whether their decision has 
eliminated all such elements from the Blantyre Mission we do not 
venture to say. If their Deputation, on the ground in Blantyre, 
could fancy themselves eliminating or opposing these elements 
while imprisoning men and planning to blow up their enemies 


with barrels of gunpowder, or while proposing to employ a garri- 


son of Kapeni’s warriors, paying him in guns and ammunition, 
what may not other men fancy, whether in Scotland or in Blan- 
tyre ! 

The judgment of our author seems to have been measurably 
opposed tv these elements from first to last; and he claims to have 
only conformed to the usages of the Mission before and at the 
time he joined it, leaving all the responsibility with his lay breth- 
ren and the home authorities. Some of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion he sums up as follows: 
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‘¢‘The reception of slaves no doubt had certain advantages. Already nearly 400 
had gathered about the station, and a great number of these had sought an asylum in 
order to escape death. The Mission had thus saved a great many lives, though at a 
terrible risk. Its course of action had made enemies of all the slaveowners in the dis- 
trict, and even tended to increase the slave trade; for when a master saw that his slaves 
might run to the English, he resolved to sell them off as soon as possible, etc. 
When a Missionary stands by and sees the evils of slavery without actively interfering, 
the sympathy that he expresses for the slave or the protests he utters are regarded as in- 
sincere by the natives ; while the moment that he goes beyond moral methods, he steps - 

out of his proper sphere. It must ever be a dangerous experiment to set hundreds of 


slaves free and leave them without any of the terrible restraints that their owners find 
necessary.” 


This shows a vigorous grasp of the issues involved. We 
need not however remind our author or readers that those ‘“ slave 
owning enemies” of the Mission are not much of an argument 
against doing right, when once we can see what is right. Our 
divine Master ‘“ came not to send peace, but a sword,” and as to | 
the Mission’s action in protecting slaves “tending to increase the 
’ slave trade,” --why would it not avail as much to prevent Masters 
from buying or capturing more slaves, as to induce them to sell 
their slaves as soon as possible? The necessity for judicious and 
efficient government, in case of such liberated slaves, is obvious. 
And even without them, does not a colony of Scotch laymen, or 
men of any nation, need government ? From some statements in 
these volumes we infer some of the lay agents of this Blantyre 
Mission were men of no piety, members of no churches. If so, 
this may be set down unhesitatingly as a great mistake. Such a 
man might not only imperil the whole Mission, but would require 
strict government for his own sake. All sent to such a colony - 
should be men of Christian experience, of high and well-tested 
principles and piety, and even then they must have government for 
and among themselves. 

So far as we are able to learn, the Livingstonia Mission, of the 
Free Church, has exercised more or less of civil jurisdiction from 
the first, and does so still. The Universities’ Mission, at Mago- 
mero, did the same, engaging in battle with the Yao; and subse- 
quently: we read, in Livingstone’s letters: “ At first I thought 
Bishop Mackenzie wrong in fighting, but I do not think so now.” 
Since that Mission fell back upon Zanzibar for its headquarters, 
where it can have the full benefits of the Sultan’s government and 
the special influence of Dr. Kirk, the English consul, it can have 
had no occasion to exercise civil jurisdiction in that region. But 
in its remote stations inland, it is still exposed to the plundering 
assaults of slave-raiders, and since the late attack upon Masassi, we 
notice the Missionaries are feeling that they must have some effect- 
ive means of protection. 

If we mistake not the special scare which led our Scotch 
friends hastily to condemn and repress civil jurisdiction at Blan- 
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tyre, arose from the discovery that the British Parliament or 


authorities had some how, at some time, forbidden British subjects 
to exercise such jurisdiction beyond the limits of civilization. 

But is it not feasible to obtain, from the proper government author- 
ities, a special permit for such jurisdiction, in case of such a colony 
among the heathen? Any and every nation, at its pleasure, com- 
missions its consuls and representatives in all parts of the world, 

delegating certain powers according to the needs and emergencies 
of the case. If a government commissions and sustains such 
agents in the interest of commerce, why not also in the interest of 
religion and humanity? What objection to the British Govern- 
ment’s appointing such an agent to exercise proper jurisdiction 
over British subjects and such natives as may please to join them, 

in Blantyre or any other part of heathendom? We cannot now 
enter into aJl the arguments for this which should be considered ; 

but two strong arguments quite on the surface are—1. The need 
of proper and efficient government of British subjects in such a 
Mission colony, and (2) the more speedy and effective suppression 
of the cruel slave trade. What argument can be urged for the sup- 
port of British cruisers around the coast of Africa for suppressing 


this fiendish traffic in the bodies and souls of men, that does not 


apply with equal force to the support of such Christian colonies in 
all parts of heathen Africa? And if the churches will furnish the 
Christian men for the colonies, what possible hesitation can the 
government feel to clothing one or more of them with all needful 


_ powers to administer proper jurisdiction ? 


As we close these volumes, the one thought and sentiment 


- stronger than all others, is a feeling of deep sorrow that a 


man of such ability and scholarship as the author, a man of 
such mental balance, patience, perseverance and _ missionary 
spirit, a man of such indefatigable industry and special adapta- 


tion to this most difficult work, should have been lost to 


this work in Central Africa, and by such a process? It may be 
better for him and his family, so far as the comforts and hides of 
this life are concerned, and he may come to regard his recall as a 
very kind Providence ; but the loss to this blessed work in Africa 
seems to us irreparable. Could any words or efforts of ours replace 
him and his noble wife in Blantyre, or some other station in Cen- 
tral Africa, they should not be wanting. Mrs. Macdonald has not 
been brought into prominence in this narrative or elsewhere ; but 


her cheerfui spirit under most trying circumstances, her unceasing 


toil in teaching the African women and children, her frequent visits 


and successful efforts to win their love and bring them under her 


Christian influence, and her unvarying patience in all the dis- 
comforts and trials of their recall and their tedious journeys in 
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Africa, cannot escape the notice of a missionary reader, though 
sometimes read between the lines; and they mark her as a woman 
of rare fitness for this difficult work. Were these two volumes the 
only result of Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald’s three and a-half years 
devoted to Africa, they and their friends have abundant reason to 
rejoice and thank God for an outcome so rich and valuable; and we 
feel assured those years will ever hold a special prominencs in their 
lives and memories, however useful and honored their future lives - 
may be. 


II. “THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IDEA.” 

“ Over against the project of hurrying up the conversion of the world, there stands 
an array of difficulties which it seems worth the while, at least, tolook at. § The whole 
earth can be covered with the Gospel proclamation in twenty five years,’ say the ardent 
and the sanguine. Perhaps itcan. But to preach is one thing, and to convert is an- 
other thing. After pondering awhile, I find myself asking the question, If anything is 
to be certainly gained by haste in the matter of Gospelling the world? I mean to ask if — 


- some ¢zme is not as truly a necessity of Missionary progress as a supply of instrumental- 


ities ?”? &c., &c.—Ambrose in N. Y. Evangelist, Fune 28. 


The sentiments of this article by “ Ambrose ” carry us far 


_back towards the state of things in the Protestant Church when 


Carey first raised the question of Christian obligation to make 
known the Gospel to the heathen, and his pastor, dear old Dr. Ry- 


land, rose in displeasure and with a stamp of his foot, cried: “Sit 


down, young man! When it shall please God to convert the 


| heathen, He'll do it without your help or mine either !” 


We knew this sacred work was being hindered by such senti- 
ments in Christendom, but we did not think any pastor would 
avow them—least of all ‘“ Ambrose,” many of whose sententious 
utterances we have long admired. 

But here they are, in all their baldness, and in a paper ambi- 
tious to be regarded as one of the foremost advocates of Christian 
orthodoxy, consecration and aggressiveness. Were we to deal 
with “ Ambrose’s ” points singly, we should say, every one of them 
urges the “hurrying up” which he opposes. He would have us stop 
and “look at the array of difficulties.” But does not this very 

“array of difficulties” in doing what Christ commands, call for 
immediate and resolute action? ‘ To preach is one thing, and to 
convert is another thing,” says ‘‘ Ambrose.” And therefore shall 
we wait for God to convert before we preach, even though His 


- command to us to preach is positive, embracing the whole world 


and every creature? “Is anything certainly to be gained by haste ?”’ 
etc., says “‘ Ambrose.” Most assuredly. If the living generation 
of heathens are to have the Gospel, there is not a moment to lose. 
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years after Christ bade us preach the Gospel to every creature! 
not some “mea necessity for the seed to germinate and produce | 
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If it was right for the angel to say to Lot, “ Haste thee, escape for 
thy life,” there is no less urgent reason for ‘‘ Ambrose”’ and every 
believer to hasten and obey Christ in doing what is possible to save 
the perishing heathen. “Is not some “me as truly a necessity as 
a supply of instrumentalities ?”? Whata question! And this i800 
Is 


the harvest? And is this a reason for delaying to sow the seed ? 
Is not the fact that time is necessary, after Gospel truth is commu- 
nicated to heathen minds, for it to ripen into conviction and uplift 
the individual and race from their debasement, a reason in itself: for 
utmost haste in sowing the Gospel seed? What avails “me, so 
long as the seed is not sown and the tnstrumentalities are not sup- 
plied? What avails the 1800 years of time since Christ’s com- 


mand to preach the Gospel to every creature for the millions of — 


heathen who have died without knowing the Gospel? What will 
avail 1800 more years of time for the millions of heathen now liv- 

, if all believers sleep on, with “Ambrose,” delaying to supply 
the needed instrumentalities? The longer the time necessary to 
mature the harvest, the greater the necessity for no loss of time in 


sowing the seed. “ But after all, can the progress of the work be’ 


hurried?” etc. Of course it can, as well as any other work to be 
done by human hands. Has it not been hurried the past 80 years, 
in comparison with its progress the previous 80 years? And 
would not its present progress, with 2,600 ordained Missionaries 
and an annual expenditure of $8,000,000, be more than quadru- 


pled by sending to this work 10,400 ordained Missionaries and an 


annual expenditure of $32,000,000? Can “Ambrose” feel a mo- 
ment’s doubt on this point, with existing results before his eyes ? 

‘Is it worth the while to sect any time in which to accom- 
plish it 


Yes, most decidedly. Worth as a" to set a time in which to 
accomplish this work as any other. Why seta time in which to 
build a bridge, a railroad, or a ship canal? Because human hands 

and hearts come into greater tension with definiteness of aim, and 
limits of time. 


The great hindrance to the world’s evangelization hitherto, has 
been this lack of definite aim and fixed purpose ‘to do the work. 
Men, like Ambrose, prefer to look at the work and its difficulties in 


the misty distance rather than to grapple with them nearathandandin _ 


dead earnest. They prefer to say, “God only can convert souls,” 
and wait for Him to convert; rather than to say and feel, “To preach 
the Gospel to every creature, as Christ commanded, zs wholly in 
man’s power, and this must and shall be done.” 
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“Would anything be gained by flooding China with mission- 
aries?” And-this you ask in view of the call for 1,500 missionaries 
for China—enough to supply one missionary to each 240,000 souls ! 
Flow large is your own parish, brother? Have you 50,000 in-it ? 
And does one “ Ambrose”’ flood it ? Would ten thousand “ Am- 


-broses”’ flood China ? 


‘“ Should we really have gained anything in India hitherto, had 
we sent in twenty. times as many missionaries as we have ?” Most 
certainly. Even at the past rate of progress we should have gained 
twenty times our present results, and by the laws, both of natuse 
and of grace, vastly more than twenty times. ° 

It is now 177 years since Ziegenbalg began to preach in 
India. Though persecuted and imprisoned by Europeans, he won 
favor with native princes, found a welcome for his message among 
their subjects, and when he died, Feb. 23, 1719, more than 350 
native Christian converts mourned his death. What hindrance in 
India to 20 Ziegenbalg’s doing like work in those same years, in 
20 different localities? Nay, 200 or even 2,000 missionaries of 
like zeal, discretion and consecration, might have accomplished 
each as much in the same time, in so many different localities in 
India; greatly hastening the blessed results of the Gospel in that 
land—results which have been delayed, not because God was not 
ready, not because Christ desired or authorized such delays—only 
because of this “dry rot” in | the pastors and churches of Christen- 


dom! 


Take a page of our own experience. In 1852 Dr. Anderson, 
Secretary of the American Board, detached us (my wife and my- 


self) from the Ahmednuggar Mission, and sent. us 200 miles farther 


into unbroken Hinduism, to begin a Mission in the ‘native king- 
dom of Kolapoor, where no Missionary had ever been stationed 
before, and where Missionaries were known only by hearsay, to be 
misunderstood, feared and opposed. Here a little time was nec- 
essary to. modify and overcome prejudices. We found ourselves in — 
a city of 44,000— 120,000 within ten miles of our door ; more than 


four millions around us wholly without the Gospel. We were left 


to labor, on there ALONE twenty years! What was there in India to 
prevent nineteen other Missionaries occupying nineteen other local- 
ities among those same four millions? Each would have had a 
parish of 200,000. What reason to suppose God would not have 

helped each one of them to conciliate the people and overcome 
their prejudices as soon as Hedidus? Inthat Mission, reinforced 
by other workers, are now about 100 communicants, and the minds 
of thousands are enlightened and permeated with Gospel truth. 

Why might not twenty or forty times these results have been. se- 
cured in the same time among those same 4,000,000? What pos- 
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sible hindrance but this same infidelity of our home pastors, which 
so weakens and paralyzes the faith and energies of the churches of | 
Christendom?—making many of our Foreign Mission Boards feel 
it necessary to spend from $10,000 to $50,000 a year of their in- 
come on the agents to do the work for this cause, which pastors 
ought to do voluntarily as a part of their regular duty? 

- Alas! for the misconceptions and infidelity of our home pas- 
tors in regard to this work among the heathen. They are no less 
unworthy and criminal now than when entertained by Dr. Ryland 
and the Scotch pastors 100 years ago; all the more so, indeed, 
since God has crowned the feeble inadequate efforts put forth for | 
the heathen with results so large and glorious... Why should not 
Meroz be cursed, and the inhabitants thereof be bitterly cursed for 
not coming to the help of the Lord, tothe help of the Lord against 
the mighty, now, as well as in the days of Deborah? Had Am- 
brose stood by the side of Moses when God told him to stretch out 
his hand over the Red Sea and bade him “ speak unto the children 
of Israel that they go forward,’ would he have cried, “ Stop and 
look at the array of difficulties?’’ And is not such a cry more 
criminal now than it would have been then, by all the added mira- 
cles of God’s power and grace from that day to this? 

“Oh, for an overcoming faith”! 


III. ANAM, OR COCHIN CHINA. 


Under this term we include Tonquin, Cochin China proper, 
and the French provinces having Saigon for their capital—the 
whole embracing some’ 200,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 21,000,000. This part of the world seems entitled to a little 
special prominence just now because of the complications arising 
from the claims of the French and their attempts to enforce them. 
1. Physical Features and Climate. Though entirely within the 
tropics the extensive mountain range running north and south 
through the whole length of the country secures variety of climate, 
and also much variety of scenery and soil, dividing the latter into 
the hilly uplands and the very fertile plains and valleys watered by 
abundant rivers. The largest river is the MeKhong, or Cambodia, 
1500 miles in length, only two or three hundred miles of it, how- 
ever, lying within the limits of Anam, through which its water 
flows into the China Sea. The second river, in size, seems to be 
the Sonka, of Tonquin, 400 to 500 miles in length. 

2. Products. Rice is the staple, the rich soil easily bearing two 
crops a year. But potatoes, maize and all the common grains, 
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pulses and vegetables, abound, and tobacco, cotton, indigo, tea, and 
sugar are also cultivated. Silk is produced i in large quantities ; the 
calumba, kinam, iron-wood, varnish-tree, rose, sandal and other 
valuable trees, abound on the mountains, and the bamboo and palm 
tribes, in the plains and valleys. Gold, silver, iron, copper and coal 
are found in Tonquin, though the mineral treasures have been lit- 
tle developed. 

Besides an abundance of the common dcneiic animals, buf. 


Joes and elephants abound, while there is no lack of tigers, leop- 


ards, wolves, bears, rhinoceros, wild boars and other wild animals. 
The air is full of birds of choice plumage, and the waters of fish, 
while serpents and reptiles flourish in large variety. | 
3. Inhabitants. he people of Anam have Mongolian features, 
are low in stature, but well proportioned, agile and capable of much 
endurance. The women are said to be of lighter complexion and 
decidedly better looking than the men. Both sexes are incessant 
smokers of tobacco and chewers of betel-nut. In habits, manners, 
religion and government, they are mere imitators of the Chinese, 
from whom they derived their civilization. Their houses, raised 
on posts two or three feet from the ground, are mostly light and 
perishable structures covered with thatch, but the wealthy often 
build of brick. The women have more liberty than in most other 
eastern countries, and often engage in commerce and agriculture. 
They seem to be emulous of a numerous offspring, and infanticide is 
said to be unknown among them, though the poor sometimes sell 
the children they are unable to support, and the law invests cred- 
itors with most arbitrary power over the property, wives and fami- 
lies of debtors. The learned and official language of Anam is the 
Chinese, and the corrupt Mandarins rule with arbitrary cruelty, re- 
sorting constantly to the bastinado. 
Tonquin was formerly a part of China, but revolted at the 
time of the Mogul invasion. China still claims the rights of su- | 


 zerain, not only over Tonquin, but over all Anam. 


The separate existence of Anam, as composed of Tonquin, 
Cochin China proper, and the southern provinces detached from 
Cambodia, dates from the Mogul invasion of China and the re- 
volt of Tonquin. At that date these provinces undertook to con- 
solidate into a separate and independent kingdom, though still rec- 
ognizing the Emperor of China as, at least nominal, suzerain. _ 

Hug, the capital of Anam, has a population of some 50,000. 


4. Religion. The great mass of the common people are grossly 
superstitious, believing in witchcraft, while the more intelligent and 
educated classes are adherents of Confucianism, and Buddhism is freely 
tolerated. So far as we can learn no protestant has ever taken the 
Gospel to these 21 ,000,000 people of Anam. Is it not a great re- 
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proach to the protestant faith and church? Romish Missionaries 
have labored in Anam for generations, and now reckon their con- 
verts at 420,000. These Missionaries have at times suffered cruel 
persecutions, and some of them have suffered death, a fact which 
must be duly considered in our estimate of present complications, 
and of the plea based on the propriety and duty of protecting French 
Missionaries as an argument to justify 

5. French Aggressions in Anam. The earliest date, we find, of 
French interference in Anam, is 1787. King Ghialong had pro 
voked a revolution in 1774, which was likely to cost him his throne. 
In 1787 he sought French aid, and in return for the help he asked, 
he promised Louis XIV. to cede the town and harbor of Touran 
with its territory and two islands near it, and that the persecutions 
of French Missionaries should cease. The mere prestige of the 


French, at that date, with a little show of preparations, availed to 


alarm the ‘revolutionary party, and Ghialong soon regained his 
throne, quelled the rebellion, and annexed Tonquin on the north 
and the southern provinces of Cambodia to his dominions. Once 
firmly seated in power again Ghialong forgot his promise to cede 
the specified town and islands to the French, though he did protect 


the French Missionaries. On his death, however, his successors 


renewed the persecutions, each succeeding king trying to outdo his — 
predecessor in efforts to destroy the Christians. In 1847 Tuduk 
came to the throne, and the record is that he at once ordered all the 

Missionaries to be drowned, and learning that some were concealed 
and still remained safe in the country, he ordered that whoever con- 
cealed a Missionary should be cut in two and thrown into the 


river. The victims of this order were numerous, and the persecu- 
tions became bloody and relentless. Itis possible the records of 


these persecutions take coloring somewhat from Romish authori- 
ties, but that the French expeditions immediately subsequent to 
this date, were largely influenced by a desire and purpose to repress 
these persecutions of the Christians, we see no good reason to 


doubt. 


As the result of four years alternate fighting and diplomacy 
the French got possession of Saigon and surrounding territory in 
1860 ; and the treaty of 1864 provides that the French should have 
the protectorate of the six lower Provinces, and three important 
ports on the eastern coast should be opened to them, with the 
cession of nine kilometres on the shore of each port for French 
factories ; and that French merchants and Missionaries should be 
free to traverse the kingdom without hindrance ; and furthermore, 
an indemnity of 100,000,000 francs ($20,000,000) should be paid to 
France. 
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In 1867 fresh provocations, by the people and government of 
Anam, led the French to occupy the town of Vin-Long, anda new 
treaty added three new provinces to their possessions, in which the 
population, in 1873, was estimated at 1,527,000, paying a revenue 
of $14,500,000 francs. The population of Saigon, native and Eu- 
ropean, is said to be about 70,000. It is on the river, some thirty- 
five miles from the China Sea, strongly fortified and quite impreg-— 
nable to attack. 

By the revised treaty of 1874 France undertook to secure to 
Anam independence of all other powers, and the emperor of Anam 
virtually accepted the protectorate of France, opening several ports 
to commerce, among which Hanoi, and the little port of Haiphong, 
were opened in 1875, and Ouinhon, in 1876. The lattertis on the 
eastern coast south of the capital ; the former are both on ‘the Song- 

ka or Red River, in Tonquin. | | 

If we rightly understand the fresh complications now%in force, 
they arise from the abuse by French traders of the privileges ac- 
corded to the French at thesetwo ports in Tonquin. Not content 
with carrying on trade at these two ports, they are accused of smug- 
gling contraband goods into towns and provinces hundreds of 
miles up the river; and the Anamese authorities complain that 
when they brought this malfeasance to the notice of the French 
Governor General, a force was sent to Tonquin, ostensibly to bring 
the French wrong-doers to account, but in fact the said force sus- 
tained and protected the French traders initheir illegitimate traffic ; 
and the consequent struggle between the said force andthe Tonquin 
authorities, resulted in the capture of Hanoi by the French last May. 


The Marquis Tseng, Chinese Minister Plenipotentiary to Lon- 
don, Paris and St. Petersburg, is authority for the statement that 
M. Dupuis, a French merchant, was employed by the Chinese au- 
thorities, in 1863, to furnish arms and ammunition to China, and, — 
in virtue of his Chinese passport, was allowed by the Anamese 
authorities to transport them up the Sonka riverf into Yunnan. 
_ Then, taking advantage of this same passport, he began to smug- 

gle salt and other articles of commerce on his own account; and 
it was to check this illicit commerce that the Anamese authorities 
appealed to Admiral Dupre, the French Governor General of Sai- 
gon. Dupre sent a small force to Hanoi under Lieut Garnier ; but 
instead of any effort to check M. Dupuis’ illicit commerce, Lieut. 
Garnier attacked the Anamites, took Hanoi and other important 
places on the river, capturing place after place, till, in his rashness 
venturing too far, he was overcome by the Anamites, captured 
and beheaded. This was in 1873, and the French, thus effectually | 
overcome and driven out at that date, did not renew their attempts 
on Tonquin till they sent the expedition which has now renewed 
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_ the conflict in all its bitterness, resulting in the execution of an- 
_ other French commandant, and a second capture of Hanoi by the 
French forces. This conquest, and the apparent purpose of the 
French to extend their conquest and rule over part or all of Ton- 
quin, have disturbed the equanimity of the Chinese authorities, 
who have never relinquished their sovereignty over that part of 
Anam. The Tonquin authorities also appeal to China for help 
and protection against the French. 

The diplomatic correspondence between the French and Chi- 
nese rings changes on the French and Anamese treaty of 1874— 
the F rench urging their pledge to protect Anam against all other 
powers, as excluding the Chinese Government from any right to 
interfere. The Chinese reply that they were no party to the said 
treaty, but that their sovereignty, for centuries, of Tonquin, never 
relinquished their conterminous boundary for thousands of li, and 
the extensive commercial interests common to China and Tonquin, 
increased by the great river of all southwestern China finding its 
outlet to the sea through Tonquin, give the imperial government 
a right to be heard and respected in any changes to be effected in 
that state. Whether this war of words, which has become some- 
what pointed and personal, so much so that Li Hung Chang 
has refused to see again M. Trécou, the French Ambassador at 
Shanghai, is to degrade into a war of blood and slaughter, is yet to 
be seen. 

But this much | is obvious: These aggressions of the French 
in Tonquin can plead no persecutions of French Missionaries in 
their justification. All data within our reach combine to show 
that mere greed of gain and lust of power are the controlling 
motives of the French in this attempt on Tonquin; and if the 
trouble began, as reported, in the illicit trade carried on by French 
merchants, the position of France in the case is little, if any, better 
than that of the highway robber who plunders his victim, and be- 
cause the latter complains of the harsh treatment, knocks him 
down and tries to kill him, threatening to kill the neighbor also 
who may venture to interfere to save his life. 


IV. THE SCOTCH ASSEMBLIES AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Thanks to the kind friend who sent us the daily iamieele: of 
the Established and Free Church Assemblies of Scotland. We re- 
gret our inability to have noticed them more promptly. But it is not 
too late to speak of a few points in their proceedings bearing on _ 
the work of Missions: | 
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In case of the, Established Church's Assembly, we notice 
the marked freedom in discussion of items and details in the con- 
duct and working of Missions. The discussion on the “ Alleged 
mismanagement of the Calcutta Orphanage,” illustrates what we 
mean. In our American Presbyterian Foreign Board, or the Pru- 
dential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., such a case would have 
been disposed of with closed doors. Probably such “ wires”’ 
~ would have been pulled as to prevent any overture to the Church © 
Courts, and if, perchance, an overture had come “ influences ” 
would have prevailed to induce the Church Court to refer the whole 
caseto the Board for settlement, without any discussion. In the 
Scotch Assembly this alleged mismanagement was freely and fully 
discussed, and when eventually referred to the Foreign Board, its > 
members had the benefit of this discussion and of knowing the | 
sentiments of the different members of the Assembly. 


In the late Assembly at Saratoga of our American Presbyte- 
rian Church, a complaint comes from India directly to the Assem- 
bly—a complaint against the Foreign Board itself, accusing the 
Board and its Secretary of malfeasance in the conduct of the Mis- 
sions. But it was managed without a word of discussion on the 
floor of the Assembly. Doubtless the few brethren who under- 
stood the case,.and also the committee to which it was referred, 
feared a free discussion of the facts involved would damage the 
credit of the said Board with the churches andthe public, and hence 
managed the case as they did. But is not the course of the Scotch 
_ Assembly the wiser of the two? Is not running water more likely 
to be pure than that in a stagnant pool ? 


Granted that the Board and Secretary were wrong in this case, 
would it not have been better for their wrong-doing to come out 
fairly and squarely before the whole Assembly and the Christian 
public, than to cover it up and rebuke only the Presbytery that did > 
the Board's bidding? Even if it had resulted in the resignation of 
one or more of the officers or members of the Board, would not the 
sense of safety and of right supervision on the part of the Assem- 
bly have counterbalanced by far any temporary ill results from such) 
resignation. Is there not reason to fear the effort to keep the 
wrong-doing of the Board and Secretary out of sight, and maintain 
for them, right or wrong, the confidence of the churches and the 
public will induce greater lack of confidence in the Board, and the 
Assembly too, than would have been caused by the fullest expo- 
sure? On the floor of the Scotch Assembly, the year before, there 
was quite a warm discussion on the mistakes of their Mission Com- 
mittee in recalling the Missionaries from Blantyre, in Central Af- 
rica. The discussion was so warm,and such mistakes were pointed 
out, that the Foreign Mission Secretary, or Convener, resigned. 
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Did it result in lack of confidence in the Assembly or in the work 
of Missions? Not atall. It resulted rather in more information 
about the work, and a more thorough conviction of pastors and 
churches that there was an honest purpose and effort on the part 
of the Assembly to discover and correct mistakes, and persevere 
in this blessed work for Christ and the salvation of the heathen ; 
and we are assured by Dr. Marshall Lang, one of the speakers on 
the floor of this late Assembly, that though “persons shook their | 
heads last May and said that an irreparable blow had been struck 
at their Missions, they had a larger contribution from the church 
this year than ever before.” And he well adds: ‘“ Good always 
results from the light of public opinion, even when most fierce, upon 
the work of the Church.” 

The India Mission of this church among the Aborigines, is de- 
veloping large results in souls won to Christ; and we are glad to 
see the Assembly instructed their Mission Committee to strengthen © 


their India Mission as soon as possible, and to establish a second 
Mission among the Aborigines. 


Dr. Scott has been the Convener of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee the past year, and we are somewhat amused, as well as per- 
plexed, by his “ solemn warning to the Assembly of the great risk 
the church was running if it allowed the Foreign Mission work to 
be carried on as it was at present without any thoroughly responsi- 
ble man at the head of the Committee, which consisted of 150 men, 
and had the disposal of £30,000.” Just why he impeaches his own 
responsibility poses us somewhat. Are we to look for the reason 
in his explanatory remark closely following, viz: ‘“ But to fix re- 
sponsibility there must be adequate pay?” And has Dr. Scott 
served as Convener the past year without pay ? If so, the question 
may well arise whether better responsibility is not secured without, 
than with, pay. For the year has been one of special progress and 
blessing. Reports from Blantyre under the leadership of his son, 
are encouraging, and the committee have just appointed Mr. Nicoll 
and Rev. A. Hetherwick, M. D,, to reinforce this Mission in Cen- 
tral Africa, and Dr. Lang’s statement seems fully justified that the 
past year has not-only been signally prosperous financially, but 
“the interests and confidence of the church are on the increase; ”’ 
so that if Dr. Scott has really served the past year without pay, 
the ready inference is that the Convener’s responsibility | depends 
more on his character and fidelity than on his pay. 


As to the £30,000 ($1 50,000), this is not so large a sum as to 
add very heavily to his responsibility, especially as he has a com- 
mittee of 150 men to assist him in bearing this responsibility, and 
a treasurer, we suppose, to take care of the money and disburse it. 
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Our American Mission Boards and Committees may well take 
note of this Mission Committee of 150 men. It reminds us that 
our own American Presbyterian Church used to have a Committee 
of 120 men, and kept it thus large down to the union of the two 
branches of the Church in 1870. Why was this committee re- 

duced to 15 then? Whether the highest wisdom and soundest judg- 
_ ment are desired in the conduct of foreign Missions, or the wide 
diffusion of information and interest for enlisting pastors and 
churches more generally in giving and praying for this work, is 
not a Committee of 150 men, representing all parts of the Church, 
more than ten times as valuable and helpful as one of 15, repre- 
senting only a few churches in one locality ? 

2. Inthe Free Church Assembly an entire day from morning to 
midnight was spent in discussing the question of instrumental mu- 
sic in the churches, and all parties may well be congratulated on 

the final vote. Principal Rainey’s resolution happily settled the - 
right of all and each church to liberty of choice, while showing 
special considerateness to the tender consciences of the minority. 


Standing Committees. The discussions and addresses on For- 
eign Missions were fully up to the high-water mark, and the report 


showed that the income from all sources had risen from 406, 516 
— to £77,816—an advance of some $56,000. 


There is a feature in the scheme of this Free Church for nomi- 
nating and electing ‘ Standing Committees,’ which we commend to 
the thoughtful study of our American Presbyterian pastors and 
church courts. And first we should remark that the Scotch Stand- 
ing Committees do not seem to correspond to the Standing Com- 
mittees of our American General Assemblies, but represent rather 
our Church Boards and Committees themselves. Our Standing 
Committees appointed by the Moderators of Assemblies for the 
temporary service of reporting on the Annual Reports and work. — 
of the Church Boards, have quite another function. If we may 
judge from the working of the Standing Committee on Foreign 
Missions, their special function is to apply a little whitewash once 
-a year to the Church Boards, not even taking the trouble first to 
brush off any smut or dirt that may have accumulated upon them. 
_ True, it is made the duty of this Standing Committee to examine 
the records of the Foreign Boards’ sessions and doings for the 
year, and propose to the Assembly to approve or disapprove of 
the same. But does any one recall a solitary instance when ap- 
proval of said records was not recommended by said committee, if 
it said anything about them at all? There are three years—187 ., 
‘74 and ’75—in which we find no mention of these records in the 
reports of the Standing Committees on Foreign Missions, as given 
in the Minutes of the “General Assembly, (see this Review, vol, I1., 
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p. 201), and we leave to others the special significance of the fact 
that the records of 1872-3, which ought to have been noticed by 
the said Committee of 1873, included the action of the Board rais- 
ing the salary of each of the three officers from $3,000 to $4,000, 
and Secretary Ellinwood’s to $5,000; as also some other resolu- 
tions of questionable propriety. Did the Standing Committee of 
that year find themselves unable to recommend the Assembly to 
approve of that sudden and enormous increase of salaries, and 
therefore yield to the wish of the Board’s officers to make no men- 
tion of the records at all, even though their careful examination 
and recommendation to Assembly for approval or otherwise con- 
stitutes the special work and duty of this Committee? Or did 
both the Committee and the officers of the Board fear to let that 
Assembly at Baltimore, struggling under the Foreign Board's debt 
of $120,000, and making a mighty effort to reduce it, know of this 
enormous increase in salaries, lest it cause disaffection and disap- 
proval by the whole Assembly? Let the reason for this strange 
omission of positive duty by the Standing Committees for three 
successive years, be what it may, the records were not mentioned 
and the Board and its officers must have felt confirmed in their be- 
lief that, do what they might, there was no tisk of being called to 
account by the General Assembly. 

We have a fresh illustration of the character and use of these 
Standing Committees in case of the one on Foreign Missions at the 
late Assembly in Saratoga. In its report to Assembly on the re- 
cords and doings of the “Board the past year, we find not a breath - 
of disapproval _ for anything. The Committee recommends the 
Assembly to approve the records and doings of the Board as fault- 
less, and the Board and its officers are praised and whitewashed in 
the most approved fashion. And yet, up comes the Committee on 
the Polity of the Church, just afierwards, and condemns the 
Furrukhabad Presbytery for doing just what the said Board 
and its Secretary wished and directed it to do; and orders the said 
Furrukhabad Presbytery to reconsider its action and correct its 
mistake. How tdémes it that the said Standing Committee found 
no trace of this wrong doing of the Board and its Secretary in 
their records? Does this M. S. journal of the Board furnish no 
reliable record of its doings? or is the Standing Committee utterly 
worthless for its purpose of enabling the Assembly to know the 
doings of the Board and properly supervise it, as it has solemnly 
pledged the churches to do? 


Will good Presbyterians choose between these two alternatives, 
or tell us of any middle ground that is tenable? 


But what of our Scotch friends’ standing committees, correspond- 
ing to our Church Boards and COUNETECS ? What is the = epoca: 
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feature in their nomination and election, which we commend to the 
study of American Presbyterians? This feature is distinctly brought 
to view in the following paragraph of the resolution adopted by the 
Free Church h Assembly and sent down to the lower courts for ap- 
proval, viz. 

‘“[. The nominations to the following nine standing committees—namely, Susten- 
tation, Home, Highlands, Education, Foreign, Jews, Colonial, Continental, and Church 
and Manse,—shall be made as follows:—(1.) Each Synod shall nominate for these com- 
mittees one minister and one elder for every ten congregations within its bounds. (2.) 
In view of these nominations, each Presbytery shall nominate to its Synod one minister 
and one elder for every ten congregations within its bounds, and the Synod shall, as far 


as possible, give effect to these nominations. If in any Presbytery or Synod there be 


five or over five congregations above any number of tens, it shall nominate in addition 
one minister and one elder.” 


The difference between a large church board or committee thus 
nominated by the Presbyteries and Synods, and a petty Board of 
15 members self-perpetuating, requiring only 4 for a quorum, and 
these with authority to refer all business zwzth power to two men, or 
even to one man, and these not members of the board, 1s, indeed, 
toto caelo. he former truly and fairly represents the church; the 
latter does not. Some desirable provisions of this scheme are as 
follows: 

‘““(6.) One-fourth of the members shall retire annually by rotation. (7.) The Con- 
vener of the Nomination Committee shall, each year between the tst and the 15th of 
March, intimate to the Synod clerks the number of vacancies that shall occur in the 
representation of their respective Synods by the retirement of members in the following 
May ; and ask them to send him, on or before the Ist of May, the names of those nom- 
inated. II, Not more than two ministers and two elders shall be appointed tothe Nom- 


ination Committee from any one Synod. III. It shall be understood that Conveners 
shall not be reappointed for more than five consecutive yeais.”’ 


We greatly rejoice in this scheme of our Scotch brethren, and 
hope no time will be lost in applying it, or some kindred scheme, 
to our American Church Boards and Committees, that they may 
ss fairly and truly represent the churches tor which they are to do 
Service. 

The III. and last provision of this scheme limiting the re-ap- 
pointment of a secretary to five consecutive years, is invaluable. 
Let the scheme be reduced to practice as soon as possible. 

Since writing the above, our attention has been called to 
‘Notes and Notices,’ etc, by Rev. A. A. Hodge, D. D., in the 
PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, in which are very timely and well expressed 
thoughts on some of the points we have mentioned. We quote 
them. here that our readers may have them in this connection, and 
may note their special bearing on points discussed in our last 
number, pp. 316-318. 

On the point at issue between the Presbyterian Home Board 


and the Special Committee of General Assembly, Dr. Hodge 
says : 
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‘‘ The point at which the Board and this Special Committee found it most difficult 
to come to an understanding, related to the right of the Board, or its executive officers, 
to judge the ministerial or Christian character of members of Presbytery recommended 
by their Presbyteries to the Board for pecuniary support in their several fields. The 
spirit manifested by the discussion on this subject showed that the great majority of the 
Assembly were determined that no such power should be committed to any Board, or to 
its executive officers. That the character and standing of ministers shall be brought in ques- 
tion only through regular judicial process. It seems plain that the natural tendency of 
all central administrative agencies to assume more and more irresponsible power should 
be constantly — and repressed,” &c. (p. 628.) 


[SEPT., 


Referring to the complaint from India to General Assembly 
against the Presbyterian Foreign Board and Secretary, after quoting 
in full the action of Assembly as given in our last i issue, p. 3 7, Dr 
Hodge writes: 


‘We believe this action of the General Assembly was eminently wise and right- 
eous. The contention, which the above statement of facts discloses, has done immeas- 
There is pressing need for a clear setting forth of 
the principles which should regulate the relations between the executive agency of our 
Board at home, and the Missionaries and their churches and Presbyteries upon the field. | 
The situation is a new one in the experience of the Church, involving new conditions 
and principles. The executive officers of our Mission Boards, both Home and Foreign, 
will task the powers of the highest Christian statesmanship. The very first talent, lay 


or clerical, at the command of the Church, should be placed there, and their occupancy 


should be considered the highest honor in the Church’s gift. In the meantime the 
actual administration of all a affairs of our Foreign Mission churches, as well as the 


general policy on which they are conducted, should be made a matter of constant _ in- 


terested observation and criticism by all our Church tani and religious papers.” 
Presbyterian Review, pp. 611 and 612. 


Most of these utterances are golden, and coming from such 
an acknowledged authority in the Presbyterian Church, we greatly 
hope they may be heeded by those who have the conduct of her 
Foreign Missions. That the secretary of a_non-ecclesiastical 
board should persist in reviewing and discarding the action of a 
church court, and keep up a corroding conflict with the Missions 
and Missionaries through a series of years, is a sad reproach to this 
Board and Secretary. It has, indeed, ‘‘ done immeasurable evil to 
the Missions in India,’ and the dearest interests of this sacred 
work urgently require that prompt and effective measures be de- 


vised and applied to so abate this evil that it shall have no resur- 


rection. 


V. LETTERS. 


I. FROM REV. BENJ. LABAREE OF PERSIA. 


DEAR Bro. WILDER:—My eye has recently fallen on certain paragraphs in your 
Missionary Keview for May-June, relating to our Persia Mission. I was moved on 
reading them to send you a “ Love Token” on the subject. : 
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On page 203 you remark as follows :—‘ This usage of the Secretaries of the Amer- 
ican Board accounts for the non existence of any Presbyteries or Presbyterian Churches 
in the Syrian or Persian Missions when they were transferred to the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board. But what accounts for this same fact now, after having been conducted a dozen 
years by the Presbyterian Board? Why is it that the Presbyterian polity has not yet 
been introduced into these, Missions ? Is it possible to account for this strange fact on 
any other hypothesis, than that the engrossing love of power becomes stronger, even in 
Presbyterian Missionary Secretaries, than is their love for their own church polity?” 
I have read these sentences with amazement and sorrow—with amazement, at the inven- 
tion of a hypothesis so utterly at variance with the case;—with sorrow, that such 
unworthy motives could be so lightly imputed bya Christian brother to his brethren in 
the Lord, presumably of as pure intentions as himself. And with my knowledge of 
the facts, as related to the Persian Mission, I cannot let the charge go unanswered. I 
hope your love of the truth, stronger than your love of criticising the brethren, will 
prompt you to publish this plain statement of facts ; 

When the transfer of the Persia Mission from the ’A. B.C. F. M. to the Presbyter- 
ian Board was mooted, the question was submitted to the Mission for final decision. 
The strong preferences of some of the Missionaries for the Presbyterian polity led to a 
unanimous vote for the transfer. But it was stipulated in the action taken, that the Mis- 
sion should be left the same ecclesiastical freedom which it had enjoyed under the 
American Board. This was done in the interests of the native Christians. We were 
espousing their cause for comingtimes. We knew their strong national attachments, 
and the objections they cherished to any organic connection with a foreign ecclesiastical 
body. We appreciated their preference for the name—L£vangelical Nestorian Church. 
It has historical associations to which they are warmly attached, while it makes clear the 
Gospel basis of their faith. The appellation Protestant, even, is distasteful to them. 
They have never accepted it, openly disclaiming it in fact, when the Persian Govern- 
ment has tried to enroll them under this head. To them it is a foreign term of no spe- 
cial significance for themselves. | 

Thus we felt called at the outset to secure for them the freedom of determining 
their own ecclesiastical development. Perhaps it was a needless precaution. But this 
I must say, most faithfully has the understanding been kept by the Presbyterian Church 
through its Foreign Board. They have left the Missionaries and native churches to work 
out such a system of church government as the case seemed to demand. We honor 
them for it, so do the Evangelical Nestorians ; and I must think that even your zeal for 
the propagation of Presbyterianism will bow in respect to this honorable course of the 
Board and its Secretaries. They have nothing to gain by this peculiar ecclesiastical 
status of these humble Nestorian Churches, even if they were responsible for it. I never 
knew a charge made more reckless of facts, nor an imputation made more unwarranted. 


I wish to advert to another paragraph in the same article of your magazine. On 
page 204 you discuss the character of the Knooshas of the Evangelical Nestorian 
Churches, and say, ‘* We find no elements of Presbyterianism in them,’’ Probably not. | 
I am not aware that their Constitution or the minutes of their meetings have ever been 
published, except in the Syriac language. The former is a lengthy and very complete 
affair. Could you read it you could but find an amazing relation between it and the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, And this constitution first began to take 
shape more than a score of years since, while the Mission was under what you please 
to denominate the arbitrary rule of the American Board. The necessity for some form 
_ of ecclesiastical organization began to be felt. The native Christians naturally looked 

to the Missionaries for guidance. They had lost their respect for Episcopacy. They 
wanted something stronger than Congregationalism. They were willing to accept any 
form that accommodated itself to their national and peculiar circumstances, at the same 
time justifying itself from Scripture. 


Any form of Church government in a community of new converts in a foreign 
land must be a development; growing with their growth, adapting itself to their ad- 
vancing needs. Hence it has come about that the simple form which the Evangelical 
Nestorian Churches adopted twenty odd years ago, has taken on.new and more com- 
plete parts to meet the exigencies of their increasing strength and enlarged responsibili- 
ties. It retains some features of the old Nestorian Church. It has borrowed some ideas 
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from the Methodist Book of Discipline. But its Presbyterian origin is stamped on al- 
most every page. Lovers of the Presbyterian polity drew it up. Large committees of 
the native churches considered and revised it. A full Knooshya deliberately adopted 
it. And now it is efficiently worked, a strong and useful organization for all purposes 
of church life and work. 

There is one point, and only one, in your criticisms on the polity of the Persian 
Mission, which has a footing of justice. The Missionary Presbytery zs an anomaly. It 
was organized soon after the transfer, under peculiar circumstances, and with rather in- 
definite ideas of the ends to be gained by it. Once in existence it has not been an easy 
thing to do it away. More than once the proposition has been made to disband it. But 
as yet the anomaly remains, or did up to the time of my —e? absence from the 
Mission. 

Very respectfully yours, 
| BENJ. LABAREE, Jr. 

Bible House, Constantinople, Fune 30, 1883. : 


Warm thanks to Bro. Labaree for this “* Zove Token.’ If he has succeeded in ac- 
counting for the “ strange fact,’’ mentioned in the paragraph quoted from the REVIEW, 
on a hypothesis more honorable to the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
than the one we suggested, we will gladly accept it in place of that. 

But let us bring the matter to the test of facts, and more facts than you seem to have 
had in mind, my brother, when you penned this “ love token.”’ 

We thank you for the frank admission that there are no proper Presbyteries or Pres. 
byterian Churches in your Persia Mission; that your Presbytery, so called,which has been 
enrolled in the minutes of the Am. Presbyterian General Assembly for ten successive 
years, ‘7s an anomaly,” something of so questionable a character, you say, ‘ that more 
than once the proposition has been made to disband it.’””, And Bro. Wilson in his letter 
published in the V. Y. ELvanyelist of last January 18th, confirms the remark that your 
anomalous Presbytery “ has not yet ordained any ruting elders nor licensed any proba- 
tioners for the Ministry.”” We understand you to admit also that the Azooshas are not 


-Presbyteries, and the churches are not Presbyterian Churches, and that this obtained 


out of deference to the wishes of the native churches, pastors and members. _ 

Now from this standpoint there rises the inquiry, Why, then, have you and your 
brethren all these years sought and obtained representation in the General Assembly of 
the Am. Presbyterian Church ? By what right have you claimed and exercised this 
privilege? Whom have you represented on the floor of Assembly? Not Presbyterian 
Churches or Presbyteries, for you have none. In case of your Commissioners to Gen- 
eral Assembly, who signs their commissions, and on what basis of right are they made 


to rest? In two General Assemblies I have found a brother Commissioner in a mem. 


ber of your Mission. He spoke of a Knoosha as a Presbytery. He called your churches 
Presbyterian. Was he not strangely at fault? On your own showing, and stating it in 
mildest terms, has not the representation of your churches in Assembly, all these ten 
years, been a msrepresentation ? 

But again, to relieve the Presbyterian F oreign Board and Secretaries from the hypoth- 
esis we suggested, you take the blame or responsibility of there being no Presbyterian- 
ism in your Persia Mission, upon yourself, your brother Missionaries, and the native 
churches and brethren. This may seem magnanimous to some. But do you not see 
that the Presbyterian Foreign Board and Secretaries have ¢heir responsibility in this 


matter, as well as you? You “stipulated” for the ecclesiastical status which had ob- 
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tained years before under the rule and order of the Congregationalists—an act on your 
part which must be considered in estimating your own love of Presbyterianism. But 
with whom did you so stipulate? Were not the Presbyterian Foreign Secretaries the 

other party tothis contract? And have they not then their own separate responsibility 
in the case, of which you cannot relieve them if you would? What right had‘they to 

consent to your stipulation? Are they not under weighty and solemn obligations to be 
faithful and loyal to their own church and polity? Have they any right to use funds 
entrusted ta them by the Presbyterian Church for the support of Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions, in sustaining and building up a Mission under such a stipulation? Before 
ever consenting to your stipulation ought they not, in common honesty, to have laid 
your proposed stipulation before the General Assembly of their Church, as explicitly re- 
quired by the Constitution of their Foreign Board in such cases, and first have obtained 

the approval of the said Assembly. 

You honor these Secretaries for helping you keep Presbyterianism out of the Pres- 
byterian (so called) Persian Mission, all these dozen years, and think we “ will bow in 
respect to their honorable course ;’’ whereas we bow in sorrow and humiliation that 
they have pursued a course so dishonorable—that they have disregarded their solemn 
obligations, violated such sacred trusts, and proved so unfaithful and disloyal to the | 
churches which placed these trusts in their keeping. 

Don’t accuse us of zeal for Presbyterianism. We plead only for ¢ common honesty, 
and loyalty to one’s own church and professed convictions. We would condemn Bap- 
tist Missionaries who would plant Missions among the unevangelized and organize their 
converts into. Episcopal or Presbyterian Churches, as severely as we do you; and we 
would condemn Baptist Secretaries who should be a party to a contract for organizing 
such churches as severely as we do tuese Presbyterian Secretaries. What apology is there 
for dishonesty and disloyalty in church relations any more than ‘in secular relations ? 

We therefore still ask, why did the Presbyterian Secretaries consent to your stipula- 
tion? Why have they supported your Mission a dozen years at such heavy expense 
(the charge in 1881 is $51,475.66) with no Presbyteries or Presbyterian Churches in it ? 
And some other facts to be considered just here are, that they have done the same thing 
in Syria and Mexico. And even if their Missionaries in Syria and Mexico have 
_ been just such ‘* lovers of Presbyterianism ”’ as you in Persia claim to be, and have “ stip-. 
ulated’ that no Presbyterianism should be admitted into their Missions, still the ques- 
tion comes again, what right had these Secretaries to consent to such stipulation ? 


We are glad to notice that since this REVIEW began to call public attention to these 
three Presbyterian Missions, without any Presbyterianism in them, they are discovering 
that some Presbyterian elements caz be introduced into them after all. Within a few 
months past the Foreign Missionary tell us five Presbyteries have been organized in Sy- 
ria, and one in Mexico, And we still have hope of you in Persia, brother, that you 
will either introduce Presbyterianism or cease to call yourselves Presbyterian, 


As to the serious elements of our hypothesis, brother, if you will bear in mind the 
responsibility of these Secretaries for the absence of Presbyterian Churches all these 
years in their Persia, Syria and Mexican Missions, and in the same connection study 
carefully their course and correspondence the last half dozen years with their Missions 
in India, as they have kept up a grievous and corroding conflict with a majority of the 
Missionaries, even reviewing the action of a Presbytery and attempting to overrule and 
set it aside, till at the last General Assembly a complaint against them from the brethren 
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in India brought upon them the unanimous condemnation of the whole Assembly, we 
incline to think you will modify somewhat your “ amazement and sorrow ” at the. said 
hypothesis, or reserve them till you can suggest some hypothesis more satisfactory. If, 


-by any possibility, you may fancy we over-estimate the gravity of this corroding conflict 
of the Secietary with the India Missionaries, then please bear in mind that the Mission- 


ary whose case, became the unhappy occasion of the conflict, was guilty of acts and 
conduct so grievous that this Presbyterian Foreign Board itself dismissed him, without 
any form of trial—that his trial by his Presbytery, then pending, after most patient and 
prolonged investigation, resulted in his deposition from the ministry; and that, in defiance 
of all this, and of the known guilt of the deposed party, the said Secretary placed such 
ex parte statements in the hands of the “nance committee as to induce them to reappoint 
the said deposed missionary, in direct violation of the rule that the Board will appoint 
no ordained missionary without the recommendation of his Presbytery ; and that during 
these years of conflict, the said Secretary has been trying in vain to compel the Mission- 


aries to submit to this unrighteous action! 


Can you wonder that the missionaries, in such a case, have felt more ‘‘amazement 
and sorrow ”’ than you can have felt at our hypothesis ?—that the venerable J. H. Mor- 
rison, D.D., after his 43 years’ service in India, wrote, denouncing the action as ‘‘ utterly 


_unpresbyterial ”—and asking, “ What right had they to assume ecclesiastical jurisdiction 


over the Presbytery ?” “In their decision the Committee and Board have violated one 
of their own rules.” | 


Another missionary writes: ‘ The most extraordinary part of the Board’s action is 
their sending out with the thurch’s money a deposed minister, deposed by a Presbytery 
of ministers who are in their own employ as missionaries, and deposed too in the region 
where he is employed to work, and their recommending another Presbytery to receive 


_ the deposed, and thus resisting and advising others to resist, the divine ordinance of the - 


government of the church.” 
And can you wonder that another of those missionaries, in anguish of spirit, writes 
to the Board : * When the foundations are destroyed what can the righteousdo?., . . 


When we entered on Mission work we committed our lives and reputations to that 
work knowing the perils from the heathen and from the forces of nature, but as Presby- 
ters, trusting in good faith that Presbyterian law and prerogatives would guard us. If 
we had stayed at home, Presbyterian law would have been a shelter to us. We never 
supposed that amongst the sacrifices required of us inthe Mission work we must sacri- 
fice the securities that the law of the Church gives to her most insignifizant—2ven most 
unworthy Presbyter. As our reward for sacrifice and exposure in the outworks of 
Christendom, we find the shelter of Presbyterian law may any moment fail us. The 


parity of Presbyters and the parity of Presbyteries prove practically to be myths and we 


are taught to expect that our Presbyteries and Synod will be treated in ways that no 
man dare treat Presbyteries and Synods at home—that we are virtually the servants of 
servants, and practically, the most solemn acts of our ecclesiastical courts are made null 
and void by a small committee led by a single Secretary. If the Presbytery of Sahar- 
anpur has no rights and no power, then zo Presbytery has power, and Church power 


~ resides not in Presbyteries, but—somewhere else. If the Presbytery of Saharanpur has 


no power to depose Mr. Woodside, then it has no power to depose any one, and there 
is no security for the purging of its churches even from the gravest scandals. Again ‘if 
gne of the Presbyteries in the Lower Mission does, at the dictation of the Board, sub- 
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mit to accept Mr. Woodside as a member, then by that act he is made a member of our 
Synod, although it is well known that the majority of the Synod, and a@// the old Mis- 
sionaries of the Synod, believe Mr. Woodside to be guilty of fraud and falsehood, “ and 
know him to be guilty of shameful, brutal and unrepented violence.” Now look at the 
position in which that puts us. We must as a Synod either (1) take the bold step in the 
teeth of the action of the Board of forbidding any of our Presbyteries admitting Mr. 
Woodside till he has sought restoration in the right way and at the right place and given 
evidence of ¢rue penitence by confession and reparation to the parties injured, or (2) 
else we must carry an impeachment against.the Board before the General Assembly. 
No godly man can enter on either of these two courses without profound regret and 
without feeling that sad alienations were likely to result and most painful of all, peril to 
one’s personal piety and spiritual peace and joy and love—the things we need so much 
for efficiency in our blessed work as pastors and evangelists.” 


We give you these few quotations from some hundreds of pages of the correspond. 
ence constituting this corroding conflict which the said Secretary has kept up for years, 
agitating and grieving the missionaries, and greatly hindering this blessed work. 


Now, brother, you have to account, not only for the fact that the Presbyterian 
_ Foreign Secretaries consented to your ‘‘ stipulation”? to keep Presbyterianism out of 
_ your Persia Mission, and not only for the fact that they have not introduced it into their 
Syria and Mexican Missions for all these ten years past, but you have to account for 
their opposing, over riding and setting it aside, where it had gained a footing, in their 
India Missions; and if you can devise a better hypothesis for this than we suggested, 
viz: that the said secretaries love power more than they love the polity of their own 
church, then let us know what it is. 


As to the reasons you suggest why you and your brethren in the Persia Mission 
‘‘ stipulated ”? that your churches should not be Presbyterian, they do not strike us favor- 
ably. You speak of the converts’ “objections to any organic connection with a foreign 
ecclesiastical body.’’ But could they not have been organized into Presbyterian churches 
and Presbyteries wholly independent, without any such connection? And did not the 
labor and control of such a band of American Missionaries, expending for and among 
them some $50,000 a year, constitute a far more potential organic connection with such 
foreign body than the Presbyterian name and polity would have done ? 


You speak of their “* preference for the name, ‘ Evangelical Nestorian Church,” 
and of their dislike of the word ‘Protestant.’ Would the word Presbyterian have de- 
prived them of the former term, or kave entailed the latter? You “ felt called at the 
outset to secure for them the freedom of determining their own ecclesiastical develop- 
ment. Perhaps it was a needless precaution,” (you add). We think so; and besides, 
we fear your zeal to secure them from Presbyterianism deprived them of this very freedom. 
Of their need of some church organization when detached from their old church and 
formalism, you well remark: . “ The native Christians naturally looked to the Missiona- 
ries for guidance.’ Just so, my brother, and in guiding them to a chemical compound of | 
Congregationalism, Methodism, Nestorianism and Presbyterianism, did you not take them 
quite as long and as crooked a road as you would have taken them if you had led them 
straight to either one of these, pure and simple? And would not either of the three 
American compounds unmixed been better than all combined? Has not each one been 
injured by the admixture? 
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. We look upon all such schemes much as we do upon a lot of demoralized deserters 
from the regular regiments of an army—a squad of infantry, another of cavalry, and a 
third of artillery—all with their varying weapons, regimentals and colors, trying to join 
in the fight, but demoralizing the whole army rather than doing real service, Occasion- 
ally an overwise Missionary in India adopts the notion that Orientals should have some 
special church organization different from any and all those existing in Christendom. 
‘© Why,” he cries, “ should we compel converts in India, and China and Japan to adopt 
our Western usages? The idea is preposterous. Let them have their freedom and 
adopt church organizations and Christian usages purely Oriental, etc.”” Is not all this 
magnanimous? And under the inspiration of so grand a thought what wonder such 
Missionary has enlisted a few others in sympathy with him, and neglected the vital work 
of preaching Christ and Him crucified to the heathen, to call public meetings and lead 
off in some grand effort to secure native converts the freedom of determining their own 
ecclesiastical development ? When, as a matter of fact, the said converts, but for such 
Missionary, would never have known they were not free, or that there was any better 
church polity than what they saw existing around them. Is it not far better for Mission- 
aries to be loyal to their own churches, and true to their own professed convictions, 
leaving their converts to devise some new Oriental church organization for themselves, 
if they shall ever come to desire it, without the Missionary interfering in such matters ? 
Are not all talk and thought of Oriental churches and church polities, as distinct and 
differing from those now existing in Christendom, incongruous and unseemly? Is not 
‘Christianity itself Oriental in its origin, rites and church polities? And are not the ex- 


isting denominations quite numerous enough? Is it not better to select from them than 


to increase their number by new inventions or combinations ? 

You say, ‘The constitution [of your Knooshas] first began to take shape more 
than a score of years since ;”? and again you say, ‘ Lovers of Presbyterianism drew it 
»» [turn to the records of your Mission at that date, and of the five ordained Mis- 
sionaries, whose names appear in the records, not a name do I find in the minutes of General 
Assembly, then or previously. And for understanding your love of Presbyterianism 
since, is not the absence of any proper Presbytery or Presbyterian Church in your Mis- 
sion, quite as reliable a basis as the Constitution of your Knooshas, which, you admit, 
are not Presbyteries ? | 


Thank you again, my good brother, for your frank admissions in this welcome ‘ love 
token.”? May the Lord bless it to us both, and to all concerned. 


2. FROM REv. Mr. WHARTON, INDIA.—In a previous issue we mentioned the first 
Missionaries—a party of 8—sent to India by the Disciple Church. One of the party, 
Brother Wharton, in his first letter to the Christian Standard, so happily states * first 
impressions,” and some things of special interest, that we feel sure our readers will 
thank us for the following extracts. The letter is dated November 29, 5882, and was 
written at Zd/ichpoor, in Central India. But our extracts are limited mostly to sights 
and incidents in Bombay on first landing. Brother Wharton writes: | | 

“I will first say that our reception in Bombay was as great a surprise to us as any 
of the unexpectedly strange things that greeted our unsophisticated eyes andears. The 
first man with whom I shook hands after landing on that heathen shore—which we were 


so glad to place our feet upon that we almost fell down and kissed it—was Mr. Moniji 
Mody, a converted Parsee, and one of the grandest good men it has ever been my 
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pleasure to see. He is a large, fine appearing man, as are most of the Parsees, 
and when he stood before us that Tuesday afternoon of November 7, just after we had 
come up from the ship, his kind, Christian, manly face spoke a welcome to us that was 


more touching to our hearts than were his cordial and beautiful addresses that came from 
his genuine love for all who love the Master. . 


‘* Brother Mody was converted about ten years ago, and is one of the few Christian 
Parsees in the the world.. He has been preaching daily on the streets of Bombay for 
five years. I attended his simple street meeting one day. He has often come near 
losing his life, such is the hatred of the Parsees towards any one leaving their religion. 
Only six weeks ago, as he was returning from his preaching place, he was knocked 
down with a stone and his head cut, notwithstanding police officers guard him when he 
preaches. Twice he took us to his elegant home for dinner, where we were received 
as if we had been life-long friends, Mrs. Mody isan accomplished English lady, having 
a practical knowledge of fifteen different languages, which, with her superior knowledge 
of all Mission work, makes her society invaluable to persons like our-elves. 


‘‘ The other missionaries and Christian people of Bombay received us somewhat 
after the same fashion. The Congregationalist missionaries—Brother and Sister Hume 
and Mr. Abbott—are models in Christian character, spirit and work, who immediately 
after our arrival desired us to make their house our home. I was much pleased with 
their day and Sunday-school, the latter of which numbers over 200, to which Brother 
Norton and I spoke through an interpreter. It was a strange yet beautiful sight to sec 
them in various highly-colored dresses, representing at least fifteen different castes and 
many languages, all sitting together studying God’s word. It was a thrilling sight to see 
scores of those who had turned from their idols to serve the living God, worshipping 
- together so devoutly. I met their native pastor, who was once a low caste idolator, but 
is now an educated minister and preaching Christ to thousands. The work is a grand 
one, and well calculated to engage the entire power of every one who desires the ex- 


tension of the kingdom of God. 


“ The Methodist brethren, also, received us most heartily. They have two churches, 
composed of Europeans and Eurasians. Brother Norton spuke to one of these the Sun- 
day evening he was in the city, while I was speaking to the other. On the following 
Sunday evening I conducted the entire services, the pastor being absent. . 


‘We were all specially pleased with the venerable George Bowen, who has been 
in Bombay for twenty-five years, and is at present editor of the Bombay Guardian, a 
weekly reiigious paper. He preaches constantly also, and is one of the saints on earth, 
so pure and spiritual in his life. When the time came for us to leave for Ellichpur, 
quite a number of friends met us at the station to bid us good-bye and God-speed. All 


rejoiced that we had come and many wanted us to remain in Bombay and work perma- 
nently. . 


‘You are all desirous of knowing how we are impressed with what we have already 
seen of India. Often in America, when asked to speak of India, I said, I preferred to 
wait five years before I attempted much on a subject so great. All [ can say now is, 
‘I see men, as trees, walking ’—nothing is very clearly apprehended by me. From all 
that I had read in books, and from all I had learned Ly personal contact and conversa- 

tion with good men who had lived in India for years, I had very little idea of what I 
now see. It isa frequent remark, often repeated by the members of our party, ‘we 
never had any idea of what is here.’ Those who have lived here long say, in the most 
confident tone, ‘ Well, you find it very different to anything you have expected.’ About 
all we can say is, how strange! Strange people, strangely dressed and undressed, 
strange language, strange habits of eating and living in general, strange government, 
strange religion, strange fruits and flowers, strange money, weights and measures, strange 
trees, shrubs and vines, all, literally all, is strange. As we walked along the street in 
_ Bombay, straining our eyes at all the strange life around us, the street cars came along, 
and I said, ‘ that looks like home;’ and sure enough, when we got on one, there was 
the manufacturer's name, ‘J. M. Jones, Troy, N. Y.’ I afterwards learned that the 
Street railway was owned and conducted exclusively by Americans, and I never saw 
anywhere as well conducted street cars or such cheap fares. Yet Kombay is said to he 
to the interior, where we now are living, as New York or London is to Bombay, and 
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from all I have yet seen, the comparison is true. The change is greater than any words 
can express. 

‘+The most annoying, as well as most impressive habit of the people that has come 
to my notice by experience, is their utter lack of appreciation of the value of time and 
truthfulness. Day after day I was kept in Bombay attending to what seemed only the 
business of a few hours. But there was no hurrying, and I was simply told to be 
patient—one of the most difficult things to do at the only time it is of any value. Max. 
Muller delivered a lecture in Cambridye this year to prove the truthful character of the. 
Hindu people, but I am sure he never would have selected such. a subject if he had 
lived here for even a few days—the books to the. contrary notwithstanding. 

‘lhe most seriously depressing feature of this land is its idolatry. On every hand, 
and on everything, the marks of this curse plainly appear. Two days after our arrival 
in Bombay the great Devalee holidays, the beginning of the Hindu year, commenced. 
They continued five days, and were formerly celebrated with human sacrifices.” 


The Rev. George Bowen above mentioned has labored in Bombay some ¢hirty-five 
years, having reached there in 1847, if we remember rightly, A severe illness pros- 
trated him very soon, and the doctors told him he couid not live in India, and must 
return at once to America. But Brother Bowen chose to fall into the hands of the Lord 
to live or to die; and svon recovering a measure of health, he has labored inces:antly, 
living a most self-denying life tothe present time. [fe issomewhat known in this coun- 
try by “ Bowen's Meditations,’ a volume published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation, rich and precious from the heart-experience of living very nearto God. 


3. LETTERS FROM PASTOR SIMON EUTUJIAN, &c., TURKEY.—As the Mission- 
aries and Bro, Washburn are favoring us with their views of the proceedings of the 
American Deputations and the Armenian Ecclesiastical Unions in Turkey, it is emi- 
nently proper and desirable that some of the native pastors be heard also, The follow- 
ing from Pastor Simon will be found timely and considerate : 


‘‘ The annual meeting of the Bithynia Union commenced May 30th and terminated 
It is a great comfort to us-that everything was done in harmony and unan- 
imity. We had with us pastors and delegates from other Unions of our Churches. Our 
friends—the Missionaries—always used to insist that these questions or complaints were 
raised only by a small clique in Constantinople. At these meetings it became clearly 
known how utterly mistaken they were in that opinion, as well as in many other things, 
and in the minutes it will be seen how inexcusable their mistakes were, The reports of 


the grievances coming from the provinces greatly shocked the feelings of the brethren, 


the evils complained of being such as had never been seen and felt to that extent in 
Constantinople. The Executive Committee will try to publish the minutes of their 
meeting as soon as possible. When they are published, it will be seen that the griev- 
ances of the churches are general and the same in kind everywhere, though possibly 
they may differ in degree in some iocalities. This fact will also be seen that the Board 
has not enough to show for the large expenditure made annually within the past fifty 
years. We have laid everything before the Deputation fully and frankly, and they con- 
fessed that there were, indeed, questions which should be serzveus/y considered. I am 
glad that the matter was so fully presented, though we, unlike the Missionaries in these 
respects, were unprepared anid durdened with many cares; wevertheless we do not ex- - 
pect much good to result from our interviews. We were in hopes that the Mission- 
aries would modify their course, at least for a while; but we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. ‘They will not change their policy, which is altozether inadequate and unsuited 


to the work of evangelizing the great body of Armenians, especially at the present time, 


when they have lost their former high prestige, and the people at large look upon them 
as they look upon the Jesuit Missionaries. The expected reform will not be brought 


about—we could n t perceive anything like it in the mouths of the Secretaries: From 
all we see, the mistaken policy is to be carried on even with greater pressure, if possible, 
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‘than heretofore. All the efforts of the Mission seems to be now, without changing the 
basis of their position, merely to throw a handful of dust into our eyes, but the brethren 
aré getting educated in these matters, and will not be deceived, You will hear also that 
the condition of the ministry is becoming more and more deplorable—especially in the 
‘provinces, and the churches are being left without pastors... . . Dr. Bacon’s memory, in 
bravely defending the weak and oppressed churches of Christ in this land, will never be 
erased from our minds and hearts. May the Lord reward him, T hough the Board’s 
Deputation has shown great patience and gentleness in hearing everything from us, their 
investigation can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, because they did not bring the oP 
posing parties face to face, or give opportunities for cross-examination.”’ 

The following extract from letter of an Armenian lay brother toa friend in America, 
is also helpful in presenting the Armenian view of the mistakes of the Board and mission. 
aries: ‘* The Mission, you know, has been wrong on the education question, They have 
been wrong in putting the evangelical communions under a Church polity so unsuited to 
the genius of the p-ople, and against which they have been protesting from the moment 
they understood the case. They have been wrong in heartlessly, nay, even scandal- 
ously, pursuing their runaway scholars and other young men who came to America for 
a higher training. They have been wrong in refusing to admit a single Armenian pas- 
tor, even the best, even as a mere spectator into their ‘business meetings, and in not put- 
ting a single pastor into an equally responsible position with themselves. The policy of 
the Mission on this point is just as censurable as the policy of the Turkish Government 
in refusing to place its Christian subjects on equality wtth themselves. Whatever little 
advance has been made on any of these points, has, you know, been gained, every inch > 
of it, by hard fighting. I asked the Missionaries in 1852 to invite Pastor Dir Sahagian, 
a man upon whose soul the spirit of God had been working before Missionaries entered 
Turkey. You know all the history of Dir Sahagian’s life—how he was exiled for the 
Gospel’ssake. Afterwards he visited the United States to obtain a more complete education, 
and you know how on his return he cheerfully took up the self-denying labors of an hum- 
ble country pastor, They refused to admit such a man into the meeting as a mere spec- 


tator. My motive in the request was simply to have him gain more —e and more 
zeal, if possible, in the work,”’ 


VI. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1881-82. 


I. SocreTy FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GospEt (S. P. G.) 
(See Vol. V., p. 369.) 
Rev. H. W. Tucker, Secretary, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, Eng. 


INCOME OF THIS SOCIETY IN 1881-2 


General fund, collections, legacies, rents, &c.. . . . . « £99,846 57 


Special funds, for causes specified by donors . ae 


£142,612 IIs 4d==$71 3,062 00 
Total receipts in 1880-81 . 


Year’s gain . 


1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
European Missionaries. . . . 594 527 67 less 
Laboring for heathen . ... . 161 31 more 
European ne 35 13 22 less 
sh 44 42 


Ordained natives. . . ... 64 
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Native catechists, helpers, &c . 1,253 121. more 
Baptized members. . . . . . 92,800 126,466 33,666 * 


Communicants. . . . ... . 23,000 26,678 3,678 


It should be remembered that these figures are only approxi- 
mate. The difference in the data of the two years is doubtless due, 
in part, to corrections in estimates and does not, in every case, show 
the actual gain or loss. 

We greatly wish the officers of this Society would give us in 
each Annual Report the number of each kind of workers engaged 
in work for the heathen and native Christians. Its heathen Mis- 
sions date from 1826, we find, when it took over from the S. P. C. 
K. some of the Lutheran work in South India. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION OR “ COLLECTING AND MANAGEMENT.” 


Office, house, stationery, postage and parcels. . .......-...+.-£ 987 90 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary, clerks,&c.. . ......-. 8 @ 
Printing, editing and miscellaneous. . . ye 3,328 5 3 


| 71,848 | 


The percentage of this cost is therefore... . . . « £713,062—71 20 


The report for this year presents a most urgent plea for more 
laborers. Especially earnest are the calls from the dioceses in the 


vicinity of Hudson’s Bay. Great fertility of soil, vast tracts of pas-— 


ture lands and other attractions of the country are alluring immi- 
grants from all parts of the world. 

Along the Canadian Pacific Railway the settlements are form- 
ing with such rapidity that towns and even cities occupy places un- 
inhabited a few months previously. Regina, which four months 
ago had not an inhabitant, now has over 1100. 

In certain parts of this region many of the settlers are of Eng- 
lish descent. They are willing to do all in their power to sustain 
clergymen. As evidence of their earnestness in the matter men- 
tion is made of a young man who walked eleven miles and back 
on a Sunday to see his sister confirmed, and of a mother who, just 
after a heavy fall of snow, brought her children fourteen miles to 
be baptized. 

We are glad to notice a purpose to enlarge the work in Aus- 
tralia, and particularly to begin efforts for the native Aborigines in 
the Gascoyne and Murchison districts. This report is full of inter- 
est, giving valuable facts, figures and details of the work in each 
province and locality occupied. Two changes would greatly im- 
prove it: 1. All friends of the Society must desire to know how 
many workers of each kind are ‘laboring among the heathen, as also 
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ent authorities of this Church. For the present we retain our for- 
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how many of the heathen have become baptized, and how many 


communicants. 2. They must desire also to know the individual a 
salaries of the officers and prominent workers abroad, and the de- | Y 
tails of the aggregates expended on the work in different Missions. 


LI]. Tue Cuurcu Misstonary Society (C. M. S.) 
(See Vol. V., p. 371.) | 
Secretaries, C. Salisbury Square, London, E, C. 


Some authorities estimate the home strength of the Church of 
England at 


We would gladly have more reliable estimates from the pres- 


mer figures: 


1881. 1882. | Year's Gain. 
European ordained Missionaries . 211 221 . 
lay 34 32 2 less 
female teachers... . . 3 10 
Kast Ind. and country born ord’ed 6) 9. | I more 
Natives ordained. . . 319 230 
East Ind. and country born t’ach’rs 16 15 1 less 
Native Christian te’h’rs andhelp’rs 3; 102 3,030 
34,625 36,326 more 
Christian adherents ..... 158,835 179,359 20,524 “ 
63,738 68,647 4,999 “ 
Foreign Mission income..... $1,037.540 $1,105,680 $68,140 
Expenditure of the Society... .. $961,550 $988,010 $26,460 
Cost of all publications. . . | 
Association Secretaries ... . | 
Clerks, omice. ..... $119,330 $112,997 $6,339 less | 
Anniversary and miscella’ous . . | 
The percentage of this on the income for 1882, becomes —— 112,999 =II 37 


1,105,680 —112,999 


This report is full of interest in all its details. In its perusal 
we become deeply impressed with the great extent and value of the 
work this society is accomplishing. 


During the past year 28 Europeans have been added to its list 
of workers. Of the nineteen missionaries accepted and now ready 
to go to the Missions thirteen hold University degrees representing 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Edinburgh. 


Notwithstanding the great depression in agricultural interests 
and the diminution of receipts from Ireland, the accounts of the year 
show a marked advance in receipts. 
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Statistics of the Different Missions. 


Lay 
wk’rs 


MISSIONS. 


West Africa . 
Yoruba. . 
Niger . 


ast Africa _ 


Nyanza. . 
Palestine . 
Persia . 


North India : 


Panjab and Sindh . 


West India . 
South 
Ceylon . 
Mauritius . 
China . 
Japan 


New Zealand 


North West America . 


North Pacific . 


w 


Begun in 


1816 


1843 
1857 
1842 
1876 
1851 
1875 
1813 
1847 
1820 
1814 
1818 
1856 
1845 
1869 
1814 
1823 


1856 


F| 
© 


Na, Christ. 
Adherents. 


ov 00 
“IO 
& 
CO 


1599 
794) 
I 


1476 
15086 

1694 

1146 
80927 

6792 

1551 

5393 

340 
25250 
10500 


-the bitter hostility of other chiefs. 


1080! 


335° 


230/40 17| 230} 3030 36326 179359| 68647 


These first three columns include some curesans as well as as Europeans. 


Of the West Africa Missions, that at Sierra Leone is entirely in- 
dependent. In that region the Society supports only two European 


and three native clergymen, and, although great has been the exten 


sion since 1870, its expenditure i is $15,000 less per annum. 


Bishop Crowther at the age of seventy-four, just sixty years 
since he was rescued as the “slave- -boy, Adjai, (see this REviEw, 
Vol. III., p. 225) has recently returned to his Diocese on the Niger 
after another visit to England. 


Persecution has been renewed in the Delta Mission, in charge 
of his son, Archdeacon Crowther. The hearty enlistment of Prince 
George and others in favor of Christianity seems to have aroused 
As a consequence, the Chris- 
tian slaves and dependents, numbering several hundreds, were for- 
bidden to attend church under penalty of death. Thinking to have 
an opportunity of conversing with the chiefs, Bishop Crowther re-_ 
quested the Christians to remain at home till he aad obtain such 
an interview. Week after week passed but vain was every effort to 
meet the chiefs. At length tired of waiting the Christians assem- 
bled in large numbers at St. Stephen's. Two are arrested and 


threatened with death, but instantly the remainder rush around 
their comrades crying, ‘‘ We too are guilty; kill us also.” 
‘unanimity startles the chiefs and the prohibition is withdrawn. 


Their 
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At the date of this report the relations with King Mtesa con- 
tinued uncertain and caused great anxiety. The plotting of Arab 
traders and circulating of false reports, such as that against Mr. 

~ McKay, declaring him to be an escaped murderer seeking the life 
of the king, rendered the position of the missionaries difficult and 
trying. We rejoice to see that later reports show that the grounds 
_ for anxiety have diminished, and very hopeful are the present indi- 


cations. Five have recently been baptized and more are reported 
as inquirers. 


The returns from the India Missions are full of encourage- 
ment. The native clergy (121) outnumber the European mission- 
aries by 27. The total of native Christian adherents in India is 


99.453. There have been over 16,000 adult baptisms during the 
year. 


The Rev. Ruttonji Nowroji, who has charge of a congregation 
of 494 Christians, while on a tour in the vicinity of Aurungabad, 
speaks of a Brahman school-master who visited him daily. After 
many earnest conversations, when about to part on their last inter- 
view, this Brahman, Joining both hands, with tears in his eyes, ex- 
claimed: “I will remember your kindness to my dying day. I 
_know not when God will permit us to meet each other. But, oh, 
sir, let me make one request. In all your preaching and at the 
conclusion of every religious discourse, call upon my countrymen 
~ to learn to read. When ‘they read your Scriptures they will be con- 
vinced that Christianity 1 is divine, revealing to sinners God's plan 
of Salvation.” Such an incident discloses the growing convictions 


of many intelligent Hindus who have not yet professed their faith 
in Christ. 


Within the past two years in the Telugu Mission the increase 
in Christian adherents has been over 1,500. Mr. Hodges writes : 
“The great hope for the future, under God, is in the now full and 
flourishing schools for the high-caste girls. Without the women 
India will never become Christian. . . . Had the young men of 
India, now panting for the truth, the sympathy of their wives and 


__ Sisters, we should see history repeat itself, and a nation born in a 
day. 


This society’s Missions in China show marked progress. Within 
the last five years the Christian adherents have doubled. Opium 
is the great obstacle, both because of the terrible ruin and misery 
it inflicts upon the people and country, and because it enables 
heathen opponents to denounce the missionary as a representative 
of the nation that forces the drug on China. We are glad to see 
it stated in this report, that this question is now more than ever 
causing deep heart-searchings among English Christians. 
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This Society, which has thus far had a comparatively small 
representation in Japan, is now taking measures for the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop for that Mission and an increase of its staff of 
workers. 


Its new Mission, recently established at Baghdad, is encounter- 
ing severe opposition incited by the Romanists, but despite all dif- 


ficulties the outlook is one of special interest and hope. 


LIII. Barrist Missionary 
| (See- Vol. V., p. 373.) 
Alfred H. Baynes, Secretary, 19 Castle Street, Holborn, London, E. C. 


Two Year's Gain. 


Home Strength. | 1882. 


1879 | 

2586 No returns. 

Foreign Miss’ry income. £50,251 I1, 7 £52,366 16, 7 : 


We regret the report of this Society for the year ending March 
31st, 1882, has failed to reach us. For the year previous we com- 
piled from the Report a table showing Forezgnu Force and Results in 
each of the eight foreign fields and made a classification thus : 


1881. 
Ordained Europeans. ..... 70 
Lay 12 
Ordained Natives... ..... 97 
Native Evangelists. ..... 274 


..... 38,397 
Year’s gain in Communicants . 4,592 


The details of the work in nearly every field of this Society 
have shown progress and growing interest the past year. These 


details we have in the JM%ssionary Herald, the well-conducted 


monthly organ of this Society, whose coming we always wait with 
interest ; but the full statistics are to be found only in the Annual 
Reports. We still hope to receive them in time for our table in 
next issue, but meanwhile can give only those of 1881, as above. 


LIV. GENERAL Baptist MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Rev. W. Hill, Secretary, Crompton Steeet, Derby, Eng. a2 


1881. 1882. Year’s Gain. 
O 


Home Strength. 
Associations . ..... 
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Foreign Missions in 188 1-82. 


Pastors, 129; local preach’s, 275 404 


26,153 | 1.577 
Foreign Mission income... $39,832 $40,581 $749 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Ord. European Missionaries_. I less 
European women ....... 9 I more 
2966 
| | COST OF ADMINISTRATION, 
And $ 8.33 per cent 


It was just sixty years last since the foundation of 
the Orissa Mission was laid by the arrival of the first Missionaries 
of this Society at Cuttack. The retrospect shows that faithful work 
has been done. 

‘The members baptized during this time, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, are as follows : 


During the year over 60,000 copies of tracts, portions of the 
Bible, hymns, &c., have been published by the Mission press. 
Orissa contains a population of over nine million or greater 


than the united population of Ireland and Scotland. Among 


these people living in twenty thousand villages occupying an area 
of sixty thousand square miles this Society has now but six Euro- 


pean Missionaries present in the field—one for every one and a half 
million. 


LV. Lonpon Missionary Society, (L. M. 5.) 
| (Vol. V., p. 376.) 
REv. R. W. THompson, Sec., 14 Blomfield Street, London Wall, E. C., England. 


flome Strength. — 1881. 1882. Year’s Gain, 


County and other Associations. - 76 O 
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Church Members. ... . 360,000 360,000 
Foreign Mission Income. . . $541,235. $562.436 $21,201 


i Foreign Force and Results. | | 

Hin i} Ordained Europeans. ... . 136 142 6 
Wives and unmarried ladies . . 120 124 4 
Ordained natives... ... . 371 369 2 less 
Other native helpers. .-. . . 4,529 4,826 297 more 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION, - 


8793 10 6=$43,967 


43,967 
§62,436—43,967 


=8.48 per cent. 


The most cheering news in the report of this year comes from — 
the Polynesian Missions. The war of succession which has been 
carried on so long in the Samoan Group is at an end. Notwith- 

Ae | standing its influence and the terrible consequences felt in every 

Me home, we notice that $1,232 were subscribed to the society from | 

a Mr. Phillips writes : “ The war spirit has been akin to persecu- 

a tion in its action on our churches. It has tried them, and though 

me it has swept away much chaff it has left much precious grain behind. 

! : Our Samoan pastors have faithfully and earnestly kept on their work 

me and their steadfastness amid the falling away of many, has made us re- 

joice often in the all-sustaining grace of God. Pecuniary compen- 

sation cannot have contributed to such a result as my pastors have 

not exceeded £1 each as salary for the whole year, and I believe 

| | have returned almost as much as they have received, as their own 

ne. personal contributions to the London Missionary Society.” 

Hi, North of the Samoan Group are a number of islands under 

‘ih HS a the care of native teachers, and visited by the missionary but once 
a a year. Of one of these, Tamana, where a few years ago the peo- 

ia ple were dying in large numbers for want of food, Mr. Phill'ps writes : 


: morality are quite unknown. For many months no news has been 
1 aa et heard from the teachers at the eastern division of the New Guinea 

Mission. On the western side the work is greatly hindered by large 
numbers of pearl-:shellers. The anxiety caused by the sad occur- 
ence at Kalo has been set at rest, and a brave band from the South 
Sea Islands has recently gone to reinforce the Mission. 


Ti ‘“ Now the settlement is like a little garden with bread-fruit trees, 

Aa 1 bananas, pumpkins, pineapples, etc., growing in creat profusion. 
a Attendance at school is compulsory. Dishonesty and im- 
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LVI. WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
(See Vol. V., p. 377.-) 


WESLEYAN MISSION SECRETARIES, Bishopsgate St. within, — BE. C; 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
721 721 O 
-Jtinerant Ministers... ... 1,914 2,000 86 
| 18,850 139 
Members and probationers . . 402,502 407,068 4,566 
Sunday school scholars .... . 787,143 790,000 2,857 
Foreign Mission income’ . . $650,465 $758,787 | $108,322 
Foreign Force and 
Principal stations . 4II 447 | 36 
Chapels and preaching places . 2,493 2,439 ~<a tess 
Miss’ries and ass’t miss’ries . . 460 531 71 more 
Other paid agents, catechists,etc. 2,011 2,017 eae 
Unpaid ag’ts, S.S. teachers, etc. 7,906 8,174 268 
Full church members. ..... 88,132 | 89,349 
On trial for membership. . . 11,890 12.934 1,044 * 
Printingestablishments. . . . . 3 
COST OF ADMINISTRATION. | 
Carriage of reports, notices, ete 


£ 20,298 9 QO=$101,492 
101,402 


And ==15.44 per cent. 


The work of this Society seems to be making good progress 
in all its Missions, while in some parts of South Africa results are 
reported of very special interest. In the Notices of August we 
read: “ Mr. Watkins reports the result of his visit to a tribe sev- 
enty miles north of Pretoria. For five years a converted native had | 


been preaching the Gospel, and had gathered a native Church. 
_ Twelve months ago the nt hae chief sent to Mr. Watkins asking 


him to visit his people. Mr. Watkins did so, and admitted thirty 
persons on trial for membership. His colleague, Mr. Franklin, 
spent some time in the locality, organized a Methodist Circuit, and 
appointed leaders and exhorters. He penetrated over a hundred 
miles farther into the interior. ‘‘ Everywhere he found a people 


prepared of the Lord.” A fortnight ago, Mr. Watkins visited them 


again, and held ten services in two days, baptizing forty-eight adults 
and seventy-two children. After giving an account of his visit he 
adds: “ If Methodism wants to retrench in this mission, you must 


recall your Missionaries. If you leave us here we must go for- 


ward.” 
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'Mis’ries & 
| Assistants 


Paid 


Catechists 


13 
I 
31 
I 
9 
2 


Ord’ed 
Htal’ns © 


59 


26 
42 
| 19 
Lucknow and Benares.... . 5 
6 
7 


26 


7 
5 
7 
6 
2 


Full” 
Teachers; Memb’ship 


| Scholars 


4080 


890 
2191 
(684 


631) 


ISI 
193 
253 


1878 | 


569 
45 
2243 
593 
920 


4514 


8659 
7129 
4413 
5247 
445 
713 
342 
130 
1968 


Graham’s Town 36 83 5214 3137 
i Queen’s Town 39 112 45 26 4249 
| Kokstadt 26 fo) 2188 2068 
Bloemfontein 14 29 3202 775 
Natal | 26 4 23 2071 933 
Had Swaziland + cad 6 2| 5 512 109 
ae a West Indies and British Guiano . 104 Ja 344 47460 20809 


85296 


89376 


67 385 


1734, 


71909 


1787, 


) We do not attempt to reconcile these totals with the totals of 
i the Report already given, though the Church members approxi- 
i” _. mate very closely. A great and good work is manifestly being ac- 
nt complished by this branch of Christ’s Church. 


| Totals out of Europe. .. . 


\ 


LVII. Primitive Meruopists. 


| | (Vol. V., p. 377-) 
i 1 Rev. W. Curts, Sec., 71 Freegrove-road, Halloway, London, N. Eng. 


1881. 


Itinerant preachers. . . ...... 1,151 
Local preachers ..... 
Lay members. ...... 191,239 

Sunday-school scholars . . 3837350 


Home Strength. 1882. Year's Gain. 


1,151 O 
15,982 704 
196,480 5,141 
400, $97 17,347 


Mission income, Home and Foreign. $175,050 $176,128 $1,078 
Foreign income, about. . . . .. 13,098 13,098 
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| | 576 
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Foreign Force and Results. 


Communicants. ... 294 356 62 more 
Cost of Administration, Home and Foreign Pe ee $13,027 
98 
And $ 170,128—I 3,027 19 
The number of Missionaries is : | | 
The two Foreign Missions are : 


In the latter Mission were raised £520. 10. 


The language used on the beautiful island, Fernando Po, is 
called the Bubi. The Mission should be reinforced and new 
stations be occupied. 


LVIII. New Connexion METHODISTS. 


(Vol. V., p. 378.) | 
REv. J. Stacry, D.D., Secretary, Ranmoor, Shefheld, England. 


fome Strength. 1881. 1882. ‘Year's Gain. 
LOCA preachers... 1133 | 1273 133 
30,805 30,805 O 
Sunday school Scholars. . 79,500 $0,000 509 
Foreign Mission income..... $23,080 $25,139 $4,459 
foreign Force and Results. 

European Missionaries in China 5 4 

Ordained Natives..... 10 

Native catechists and teachers 42 7 
Native church members... . 1,091 1,131 40 
Native probationers ..... 228 233 5 
Native Sunday-school schoiars . 248 | 147 7 

And 312.47 per cent 
28,139—3,121 


The Foreign Mission of this church is in China, and consider- 
ing the small expenditure and limited force of Europeans employed 
the results are highly encouraging. This Report gives no intima- 
tion of the date of the inception of Foreign Missions. The church 
Originated in 1796, in the expulsion of Rev. Alexander Kilham 
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from the Wesleyans, for liberal views they now tolerate. Would it 
not be well for the Wesleyans to invite this connection, no longer 
new, to become one again with the mother church ? 


LIX. Unitrep FREE METHODISTs. 
(See Vol. V., p 378.) 


1881. 


432 
3460 


Flome Strength. 1882. 


Itinerant preachers . 

Local 

Foreign Mission income. ... 25,845 | 


FOREIGN FORCE. 


No returns 


A summary mentions 53 Missionaries in all the foreign fields, with 7,845 Church 
members, and 8,128 Sunday School scholars, We infer this includes some work more 
properly colonial than foreign Missionary. ‘The income was $85,056; of which we es- 
timate about $35,000 is for forezgen work among the heathen. 


One of the most prosperous Missions of this Church is at Rzdé 
in East Africa, begun in 1863. The Rev. Thos. Wakefield and 
Charles New were the founders of this Mission, the former still 
living and prosecuting the work. Their wish and purpose was to 
plant a Mission among the eight million Gallas; but failing in this 
at the time, they fell back 150 miles upon this point, and began 
work here, and the Mission has been prospered. It has suffered at 
times from plundering parties of freebooters, to one of which we 
referred in our last number (p. 313). Will the official authorities 
of this Church kindly favor us with their Annual Reports ? 


LX. Brsie CHRISTIANS. 
(Vol. V., p. 379.) 


W. GILBERT, Foreign Secretary, 26 Paternoster Row, London, 


Home Strength. 1882. 


85 
Itinerant preachers . 299 
Local 1930 
Members . ae 33920 
Sunday School teachers . «§7155 
Missionary income . $55,558 
For. Missionary tncome (estimat’d)$31,621 $33,390 


FOREIGN FORCE IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Year’ s Gain. 


7 less 

22 more 
3550 * 
2440 66 
$4971 
$2,269 


3 less 
5 more 


Itinerant preachers. . ... . 58 55 
316 321 
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650 a | 
n #53,890—650 per cent. 


LXI. ENGLIsH PRESBYTERIANS. 


(Vol. V., p. 379.) 
JAMES E. MATHESON, Secretary, 77 Lombard St., London, Eng. 


Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
I 
10 IO 
280 280 
267 267 
55,286 57,402 2,166 
Foreign Mission Income,.. . $60,820 | $70,141 $9,321 
Foreign Force and Results. 
Ordained Missionaries,.. . 17 17 
Medical 6 6 
Teaching Missionaries, . . I I 
Women Missionaries, . . . . 4 4 
_ Natwe Evangeias, ..... 74 74. | 
Native Communicants,.... ° “3570 2768 198 | 
GOT 
d $ 399 =5.88 per cent. 


79,141—3,901 


We rejoice to see that the efforts made a year ago for the in- 
crease of self-supporting native pastors in the Amoy district have 
been successful. The applications sent to the Amoy Presbytery 
(see Vol. V., p. 380), were cordially granted and one of the candi-— 
dates has since received an unanimous call to be the pastor of the 
Khi-boey church which includes five congregations. 

The medical department—-so large a factor in the work of this 
society,—has been very successful. In Swatow, Dr. Lyall has 
treated 4,000 patients. Of these, some 100 have asked baptism 
and 18 were received into the Church. 


COREA OPEN TO THE GOSPEL. Bro. Ross, of this Mission 
writes : | 


“Corea is now thoroughly open to colportage or tract distribution from New- 
chwang; forthe only Corean members connected with the Protestant Church are six 
men, all more or less scholarly, baptized there and in Moukden, One of these, who 
was at first imprisoned, and long expecting death sentence from the capital, lost all his 
worldly goods, but was set free. He was afterwards sent for by the very magistrate who 
had imprisoned him, and was asked to expound Christianity. He is now an avowed 
evangelist, preaching without hindrance in the city where he had been imprisoned, I 
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baptized lately his first convert, who is a literary man, and highly connected with the 
mandarinate of Corea. There are many eager inquirers. | 

* The colporteur, now gone publicly with over 1,000 Christian books to sell and 
distribute them, was received formerly by his friends much as a ghost would be. They 
are now expecting his return, and some of them came here to see and hear for them- 
selves what this Christianity is like. He came to me about five years ago in such desper- 
ation that he was about to commit suicide. I had had Coreans translating for me be- 
fore. He had heard that I was interested in the people, and his only hope was in me. 
Though reluctantly, I gave him work to do. I found him apt; and this man, who came 
under the gloom of an atheistical suicide, ended the translation of the Gospel according 


to Luke with a desire for baptism. He has not the least fear of any serious annoyance 
from the authorities.” 


LXII. EstasLisHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
(Vol. V., p. 380.) 
J. T. MACLAGAN, Sec. and Treas., 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


flome Strength.. 1581. 1882. 


Year's Gain. 


84 
Ministers, . 
Churches, 


5 30,000 
Foreign Mission Income, . 


$134,266 


10,000 
$51,955 
Foreign Force and VW. rk, 


Ordained Europeans,.. . . . 15 15 
Ley .. 16 17 
Women Europeans, | 4 
Ordained Natwes,. 10 
Native Catechists, &c., ee 100 102 
Native Communicants,.... 290 320 30 


For details of the Darjiling Mission of this Church, see page 


Cost of Administration, . 
I 34,266 — 3,837 


. « £787 9 1=83937. 


=3.02 per cent. 


\ 


_ We have been interested in tracing the Missionary movement 
in Scotland as far back as 1796. We find the “ Glasg... Mission- 
ary Society” was organized in March of that year, and in May of 
the same year occurred a long debate in General Assembly on Mis- 
sions to the Heathen. This discussion arose from three overtures 
from as many different Presbyteries, asking that a general collection 
be taken in all Churches for the diffusion of the Gospel in heathen 
countries. After long debate, and the passage of a resolution to 
appoint a committee to report at next General Assembly, the ques- 
tion was again called up, a Mr. Hamilton made an earnest anti- Mis- 
sionary speech, urging that no strength should be expended on the 
heathen so long as a single individual at home remained without 
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the means of religious knowledge; and that the proposal of a col- 
lection not only merited censure but was worthy of penal prosecu- 
tion.” So far froma right understanding of the duty and privi- 
lege involved in the Great Commission was the Church of Scotland 
in 1790. 
| ‘This Church did nothing more for some 28 years, though in- 
dividuals enlisted warmly in supporting and conducting the Scottish 
and Glasgow Missionary Societies. The former sent two Mission- 
aries to Sierra Leone in 1797. These toiled on some 4 years when 
one was murdered and the other returned to Scotland. 
This same Society began a Mission in Turkish Tartary in 1802, 
which continued till 1824. It was then abandoned because the Rus- 
sian Government demanded that the converts should enter the Rus- 
sian service. 
In 1822 this Society began a Mission in India, the Southern 
Conkan, and prosecuted it till 1835 when it was made over to the 
General Assembly. 


This “ Scottish Missionary Society” began a Mission in Ja- 


maica in 1824, and prosecuted it successfully till 1847, when it made — 


it over to thi: United Presbyterian Foreign Board. 

The ‘© Glasgow Missionary Society” began a Mission in 1797 
inthe Timinany Country, West Africa, but the two men sent to this 
Mission proved unfit for the work, and i in 1801 it was abandoned. 
The branch Mission it began the same year; 1797, in the Sherbro 
country, failed through the death of the Missionaries. 


_ In 1821 this Society began a Mission among the Kafirs of 
- South Africa, and by 1836 it had formed six stations. In 1837 this 


Society fell into two parts, the one being absorbed in the Church 
of Scotland, the other in the dissenting church. 


The work of these two societies, both their successes and their 
failures, had an educating influence on the Church, and in 1824 


the subject was again brought before General Assembly by several - 


new overtures, as also by amemorial from Mr. Bryce. In this As- 
sembly, Dr. Inglis enlisted in the discussion with deliberate and 
well-matured purpose; a committee was appointed, and in 1825 
- reported in favor of beginning an educational Mission in India. 
In 1826, Dr. Inglis issued his ‘* Letter to the people of Scotland 
relative to the Propagation of the Gospel in India,” and a coilec- 
tion was ordered which resulted in ‘‘ £300 extraordinary donations, 
and £90 in annual contributions.” Missionaries were sent to India 
in 1827, and thus the Church of Scotland began the work of For- 
eign Missions which has since grown to its present dimensions, 
furnishing abundant evidence of undeveloped resources which might 


have been enlisted much earlier, and been developed in four- fold 
force and results. 
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LXIIIl.—FREE AND REFORMED CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


(Vol. V., p. 381.) 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH, wsaunterrd Ad 15 North Bank Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Home Strength. I 881 


14 
73 
1034. 
Compregations ; . ... . 1026 
Members. . . 230,000 
Sunday School scholars... 
Foreign Miss’ry Income. . $323,215 


Foreign Force and Results. 


Ordained Europeans... . 36 
Medical 4 
Lay 26 
Women 
Ordained natives. . . . Il 
Native doctors. .... 5 
Native licensed preachers 5 
Other native helpers... 347 
Native Communicants. . 3628 

Contributions ... $4,505 
Cost of adininistration . 


And 9,189, 
332,730—9,189 


+ 34 wives 


=2.84 per cent. 


1882 
16 
1034 
1026 
280,000 
200,226 
$332,780 


38 
5 
30 


14 + 34 wives 


II 


Years Gain. 


50,000 


$9,515 


I less 
I more 
gO 


643 


244 less 
. $9,189 


The apparent gain of 50,000 homc communicants is doubtless 


more a correction than growth. 


The advance in Foreign Mission 


income, and in all branches of the work in the different Mission 
helds presents reasons for much encouragement and thankfulness to 
all in the home churches who are giving and praying for their Mis- 


sions abroad. 


LXIV. UNITED PRESBYTERIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


Yor. V., 282.) 


REV. JAMES BUCHANAN, Sec., Col. Building, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Strength. 1831. 
30 


549 
Ministers. . . 583 


Sunday-school scholars . 


Communicants. . . ... 
Foreign Mission Income . 


. 173.982 
. $173,208 


Foreign Force and Results. 


Ordained Europeans. ..... . 49 


Doctors and teachers, Europeans . ’ 
Women, Europeans. ...... 10 


1882. 


30 

55! 

533 
86,053 
174,557 
$173,215 


47 


9 
10 


Year's Gain. 
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14 16 | 2 more 
Other mative seen’. ....... 253 370 117 
Nativecommunicants. ..... G,687_ 10,215 528 
ee 10,707 10,651 56 legs 
Native contributions. . ... . . $37,068 $32; 826 $4,242 less 


Cost of Administration —Assuming that all items chargable to administration are 
included in XIV., p. 129, of April Record, sn cost is $5.97. 


The Missions of this church are in Trinidad, Jamaica, Kaffraria 
South Africa, Old Calabar, West Africa, Spain, India, China and 
Japan. The largest number of communicants is in Jamaica. Since 
the date of this Report there has been an increase of laborers, 
European and Native, and marked progress in the work, in all the 
fields occupied. | 


We still regret the mongrel church courts obisiains in the 


Foreign Missions of this and of two or three other branches of 


the church, and fully believe that organic union should be accom- 
plished at home before it is attempted abroad. 


LXV.—IrisH_ PRESBYTERIANS. 
Rev, W. F. Stevenson D.D., Sec., 12 May St., Belfast, Ireland. 


Home Strength 1881 1882 Year's Gain 

37 

537 555 18 
Commanteants,. ... « 102,825 723 less 
Foreign Mission Income,. . . . . $22,500 $34,133 $11,633 more 


The estimated income for 1881, as given above, is evidently 
incorrect. The income ($34,133) for 1882, we take from p. 971 of 
the Report as given in July and August, Hera/d, but the account 
there given seems to be limited to the India and China Mis- 
sions, omitting the Jewish, Maori, and other Missions, that the 


usages of some other Churches would require to be included here 
also. | 


Foretgn Force 


1881 1882 Year's Gain 

Ordained Europeans,. . . 11 13 
Lay 4 
Women 5 
8 8 
Other Native Helpers,. . ; 33 35 2 
Native Communicants, . 256 360 104 
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In these statistics we have aimed to include the figures for 
China and Syria as well as for India, but the Report tabulates only 
those for India, and of the others we are not confident. The ei 
of administration we estimate to be 7.11. With the Mission and 
workers in India we feel most acquainted, and are thankful to note 
the marked progress that is being made. We observe the income, 
as given on p. 896 of the Report, is $49,924, or $15,791 more than 
on p. 971, which we have used above. 


LXVI. INLAND Mrssiox. 
| (Vol. V., p. 384.) 
B. BROOMHALL, Secretary, 6 Pyrland Road, Mildmay, London, Eng. 


i8S1 | Year's Gain. 
Foreign Mission income. .... 347,750 $56,168 
Ordained Europeans. . ... 12 O 
40 3 less 
Wives of Missionaries,. . 31 28 
Unmarried women. .... 17 17 


The special work of these Missionaries has been, and still is, 
to explore regions previously unexplored by Missionaries, and no- 
ble pioneers have they proved. We read of some of them jour- 
neying into new and unbroken regions, and working on twelve and 
even eighteen months continuously, beyond the reach of postal ar- 
rangements, and with no intelligence from friends in Europe. We 
sive a few extracts from journals to illustrate this work, and to 
show the open door for it in all parts of China. On two long jour: 
neys in 1882, Mr. Parker traveled some 2,000 miles, sold twenty- 
five Chinese Bibles, 183 New Testaments, 6853 volumes containing 
the Gospels and Acts, or some of the Epistles, and 5,752 single 
Sale From his journal take the following items : 


Choh nisi, Fuly 24¢h.—An ofhcer, who had visited me in Ts’in chau last year, 
called to request us to visit Yang T’u si, the Thibetan chief or king. He is the eight- 
eenth ruler in hereditary succession, and his authority extends over three clans, divided 
into thirty eight stand: ards, 

‘The ladies were taken into the women’s apartments, and [ was received by the 
old chief in the visitor's hall, He soon became familtar, and said he had read Mr. 
John’s book, 7eh-Awe ru men (given him ona former occasion }, and pointed out several 
passages that had struck him. He quite acknowledged the force of Mr. John’s reason- 
ing on the existence of a personal Gop. I hope this, the second opportunity the family 
have had, will not be lost upon them, 

‘© was next taken Into the son's apartment. The reins of Government have lately 
devolved upon him. He showed mea [hibetan book printed, he said, in Pekin... He 
purchased a Mandarin New Testament from me. 

Fuly 25¢4.—Visited the temples uraler the escort of an officer deputed by the 
chief to look alter us. The principal temple has 300 priests; another attached has 100 
priests, Ina Thibetan family every other son ts given up to the service of the gods, and 
ts supported by his family. How much the heathen, moved by fear, give up, and set apait 
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to gods that are no gods! And how little Christians, moved by love and gratitude, 
give to JEHOVAH! 

Ausust 2nd.—Put up early i in an inn, at the foot of Lien-hwa mountains. The fam- 
ily of the former Mayor of T’ao chau arrived, and stayed at the sameinn. A Bachelor 
of Arts showed considerable interest in the preaching. And the people also showed 
more than usual attention. The scholar bought a New Testament, but on seeing my 

marked copy, offered more money for it. 

“ August 4th.—A store-keeper bought a Bible for his 4-Aong (Mohammedan min- 
ister), and pressed me to stay the day. Mohammedans want very much to read of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses. 

“ August $¢h.—At many places the Mohammedans asked, ‘ When is JEsus coming 
to reign at Sha-mu—Salem.’ They say that their books tell them that JESUs is to reign 
forty years, and that all religions are to become one. 


“ August 6¢h.—Alter [ had gone to bed, the chief military man came to see me. 


He had heard that I had jent his superior officer a complete Bible, and wanted to know 
why I-nad not brought some Persian and Arabic Bibles with me. 

* August oth, Ho chau.—This is the most impor'ant Mohammedan centre in China. 
There are thirteen mosques in the city. I could have sold a large number of Arabic 
and Persian Scriptures ; but few can read Chinese. 

“ August 17th, La peh long.—The most important Thibetan town east of Llassa, 
It contains 3,800 priests in full orders. The neophytes are not counted. One hundred 
and eighty temples, in other places, are under the jurisdiction of La peh-long. Only 
priests live in this hieropolis ; the laity live in villages around and come to the daily 
market, The Thibetans and Turks bring barley-flour to market; the Mongols, wool, 
butter, etc. ; the Chinese sell or barter calico, medicines, etc., for utensils. 

— & September 18th. Min-chau,—A Mohammedan, who had bought a New Testa- 
ment in July, came for a copy of the Old Testament. He was a poor man, and used 
two days’ profits to scrape together sufficient for the purchase. 

6 Seplember 266th. —Reached home, finishing a journey of seventy- -eight days, hav- 
ing traveied a distance of 3,000 / (say 1,000 miles).”’ 


_ Mr. Sambrook traveled some 3,000 miles in the Province of Ho- 
nan, and sold 6,422 Gospels and Acts, 97 New Testaments, and 
7,441 Tracts. Some of these workers support themselves, receiv- 
_ing nothing from the Society, and of the Native Helpers we see 
entries of names thus: Mr. Lieu (unpaid.) Mr. Wei (unpaid.) 
Of one of the Jady workers we read: 

‘¢ Miss Wilson’s age gives her weight with the Chinese, ual her influence is greatly 
increased by her loving, joyful spirit, which spreads cheerfulness and inspires confi- 
dence among all around her. It is worthy of remark, that though Miss Wilson had for 
thirty years desired to bea Missionary, circumstances did not enable her to leave Eng- 
land for China till she was about fifty years of age. She then went at her own charges. 
Her mature Christian experience has been greatly valued by both Missionaries and con- 
verts. In many ways she has rendered valuable help, and has not feared to undertake 


journeys to remote provinces. The Lord, whom she has trusted, has not failed her, and 
her noble example may have a voice to others.” 


The general character and work of these Missionaries i is well 
represented by one familiar with Missions and Missionaries in India. 
Ina recent letter from Shanghai he writes: 


‘It has been my privilege, in the course of four or five weeks, to see with involun- 
tary admiration, the work of several Missionary Societies in China, especially that of the 
London Missionary Society and the Methodist Episcopal Church. But I select the 
China Inland Mission as the subject of a few remarks, because it is the Missionary or- 
ganization most unlike the rest in this field, and also Jenat like any of the Missions in 
India. I donot cali what I am writing an account or description, because I have not 
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collected facts and statistics wherewith to furnish a statement that would admit of that 
Mission being weighed in the balances against other Missions. I dislike attempting to 
weigh God’s work. 

«‘ The men and women of the Inland Mission come to this country without a guar- 
antee of support, and being launched into the midst of heathen populations, often with- 
out a single sympathizer within many days’ call, some of them have to suffer privations 
greater, far greater, in my judgment than any that have tested the faith of even the Mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church in South India. Nota few of them have 
been in straits for their daily bread ; and when those of us who enjoy good health and 
freedom from family anxieties endeavor to realize what they must endure when afflicted 
with sickness and perplexed with the care of children, we can only thank God that our faith 
in His power and goodness has not been put to such a terrible test. For isolation in China 
means isolation. Missionaries in India have been isolated, But that is a different thing. 
Place a Missionary and his wife—the lady bearing’ children—in a native house in the 
heart of the city of Poona. Remove every European and every person who can speak 
English, in Poona and the surrounding towns and villages, to a distance considerably fur- 
ther off than Bombay and Sholapoor and Ahmednugger. Remove also every trace of 
the British Government, and put a Peishwa at the head of affairs. Destroy the railway 
and the telegraph. Do ‘all this, and you have a situation in which many a man of the 
Inland Mission has found himself, 

‘So much for privations. Now for discomforts and those outrages upon the feel- 
ings which, to nearly all women at least, are harder to bear than the want of good and 
sufficient food. Owing to the absence of caste and perhaps for other reasons it happens 
that the contact of all Missionaries with the natives is closer in China than it ordinarily 
is in India. When they travel in native boats or in native carts there ir an assimilation 


to native habits which it would require some practice for an Indian Missionary to sub- 


mit to. And when they arrive at a town they provide neither tent nor bullock dumnee 
to take shelter in, but walk straight to the Dkurmshadla, as you would call it, and spread 
their bedding where a Chinaman had his the night before. Now all Missionaries ex- 
cept those of the Inland Mission are able to exercise a certain regard for their ladies in 
these circumstances, and by the outlay of money to soften the offensive experience of 
this mode of life. But the China Inland Missionaries have not the money, and when 
they make a journey of several hundred miles in a hired cart or in asmall river boat 
they are obliged to see things and do things which the natives see and do, but which 
with my utmost realization of the dire need of China’s heathenism, I can scarcely per- 
suade myself it is lawful for ladies from England to be exposed to. At the same time, 
nothing is more unaccountably evident than “that the women themselves do not complain 
but patiently rise to any measure of heroism that may be required from them, exhibiting 
at once the sustaining power of God and the unquenchable love of Christ. If it be 
said that men who believe themselves called to join this Mission ought not to take wives 
to themselves, our answer is that most of their wives are chosen from their lady col- 

leagues who have full knowledge of the conditions when they consent to be wives. 


‘‘The true explanation of the case is that any person with humanity and religion in 


his heart, looking seriously at China’s millions hurrying to their last account at the rate 


of 33,000 daily, is so harrowed by the sight that no sacrifice seems of the smallest ac- 
count for an attempt to rescue them. And nothing is more certain than that if money 
were Offered to these patient sufferers to improve their circumstances they would give 
it to bring more laborers to the field. In this view it is not easy to think considerately 
of the tens of thousands of comfortable Christians at home who withhold their means 
from what is, in reality and truth, the one great object of the Church. How many rich 


men and women, if placed in the position of these Missioniries, would give all they 


possess to buy their escape. Yet escape is the last thing the Missionaries think of. They 
want helpers. There are at present about seventy in the field, including alarge number 
of single ladies ; and about one hundred, if we add the married ladies. The total num- 
ber of Missionaries of all denominations, men and women, is about six hundred and 
twenty-seven. 

‘The Captain of a steamer plying on the Yangtse River told me that when he 
stopped on a dark night at one of the s‘ations on the bank, several of the Inland Mis- 
sionaries came on board among a crowd of Chinese seeking a passage in the steerage, 
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as they invariably do. They had encountered a mob of anti-foreign natives, which itis © 


still very easy to do in this country, and had been well pelted and bespattered with mud. 
One of the ship’s officers, seeing especially the ladies in their humiliating condition, ex- 
claimed with the customary profanity, that he wondered they did not leave the Chinese 
to go to hell if they preferred todo so. That was the world’s view of the case; and, 
as I said to the Captain, there would have been no other view in the world to-day if the 
Son of God had not taught it, and set an example of it, and bestowed the grace for it.’’ 


LXVII. Livincstone INLAND MIssION. 
(Vol. V., p. 385.) 


Mrs. H. GRATTAN GUINNESS, Hon. Sec., East End Training Inst., London, Eng. 


Foreign Force and Work. 1881 1882 Year's Gain. 
European Wormers,. 10 12 2 
Women, ........ | 2 
Mission Income, ..... $6,245 $16,235 


The stations of this Mission are on the south side of the > 


Congo from choice. We read: ‘ The brethren have dwelt peace- 
ably there among the people for five years, and have never once 
had any collision with them at any of the stations, The people 
are thoroughly friendly, trust and respect them, rely on their prom- 
ises, entrust their children to their teaching and care, and under- 
stand their motives in going amongstthem. The Missionaries have 
learned their language, and are training some of the lads for teach- 
-ers. The people freely supply them with native produce, and are 
willing to act as carriers for them over the whole line.’’ 

We read of 16 boys in school at Mackimbungu station, and in- 
fer there are some scholars at each station, but no total meets our 
eye. 
' The industrial elements of this Mission are gradually develop- 
ing. Of one station we read: “ They are busy sowing and plant- 
ing here a good crop of corn, which looks beautiful, also 1500 or 
1600 plantain trees.” 

The outlook of this Mission is hopeful, and we watch all items 
of progress with growing interest. 


LXVIII. Lonpon Society FoR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG 


THE JEWS. 
(Vol. V., p. 386.) 
SECRETARIES LONDON SociETy’s Housg, 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W., C., Eng. 


1881. | 1882. Year's Gain’ 
Ordained missionaries. . ... 29 24 5 less © 
Unordained 26 27 I more 
Colporteurs, readers and teachers 84 83 1 less 


Income of the Society. . ... $171,170 | $185,279 $14,109 
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Clergymen,. ... 154 
Catechists and School Masters, 50 
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28.841 
185,279—28,84I 


$28,841 
And $ 


==18.4 per cent. 


This report shows that the year has been one of anxiety among 
many of the brave workers of this Society. The atrocious treat- 
ment of the Jews in Germany has awakened the bitterest hostility. 
Ofte is the missionary’s invitation met with the reply, ‘ Convert 
the Christians first; we do not see much purity and attractiveness 
in their behavior.” With regard to their religious views, Mr. Hart- 
mann says “that they are more and more turning away from 
the God of their fathers and inclining to infidelity. This tendency 
increases with advanced culture.” 

We notice that Mr. Flad’s visit to the borders of Abyssinia 
(see Vol. V. p. 386.) was not in vain. The fifteen camel-loads 
of Scriptures and tracts were carried inland, and King John re- 
ceived the missionary’s letter so favorably that he ordered the books 
to be conveyed to Genda, one of the Mission stations, at govern- 
ment expense. A little later one of the agents writes to Mr. Flad, 
“The Lord has done great things for us. He made the king’s 
heart friendly towards us and gave us an open door in our country 
for His Holy Word. All of us are fully employed in circulating 
God’s word and tracts among our nation. 


LXIX.—COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY. 
(Vol. V. p. 387.) 
Rev. Edward Forbes D. D., Hon. Sec. g Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London, England. 


1881 1882 
150 


Year’s Gain. 
4 less. 


Female Teachers and | | 
Total . . . . $229,470 
Cost of Administration . 
21,065 


—2290,470—21,065 


| 4 less, 
$30,892 more. 
. $21,065. 


—=10.1 per cent. 


No results are tabulated, in this Report, of communicants 
gathered into churches or of scholars in schools. 


For some details of the various fields of Mission work see 
Vol. V. p. 387. 
LX X.—CuRISTIAN FaituH Society. 


This society was founded in 1691 by a legacy of the Hon. 
Robert sais In 1794 Bishop Porteus reorganized it asa society 
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for the conversion of the Negroes in the West Indies. So recently 
as 1872 we find notice that its income was $10,850. If any of our 


English readers will give us data as to its present status, income 


and work, under its original or any modern designation, it will 
be a kindness. 


LXXI. South AMERICAN Missionary SOCIETY. 
(Vol. V., p. 409.) 
_ Com. E. PouLDEN, R. N., Sec., 11 Sergeant's Inn, Fleet St., London, Eng, - 
This society is under the direction and support of the Church of England. 


Foreion Force and Work. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
6 O 
Ordained Europeans... 14 14 O 
Women, Buropeans. . ... =... II 
£11,639. £205 * 

Goren. . . +. $58,195 


Cost of Administration, £ 2843.8==$14,217, or 32.32 per cent, — 


In the Missions at Ooshooia and on the Amazon River all 
efforts are for the evangelization of the Aborigines. In the other 
Missions, all classes—Indians, Romanists and Colonists—are cared 
for. The 160 baptised Christians are connected with the Mission 
at Ooshooia. At the other stations no reliable statistics are fur- 
nished. | 

We notice this society has just appointed a missionary chap- 
lain to the Welsh Colony at Chupat, Patagonia, with the coopera- 
tion of an influential Welsh committee. This is a growing colony 
of some 1500 to 2000, needing Christian care and labor for their 
spiritual good, and with the Welsh living on friendly terms with 
the Indians, it is hoped through them to reach and evangelize these 
Indians. 


The prominence given to Mission work for the Aborigines is 


brought to view in the following paragraph of the Dean of Lich- 


field's address, as chairman of the Society’s last annual meefing. 
He said: 


‘One of the most important circumstances connected withthe Society’s operations, | 


is the condition of the native races of that great continent. You all know how very 
numerous these native races are. I believe that in Brazil alone there are about a million 
natives—it is an approximation toa million of native heathen. On the Gran Chaco 
there is also a large mass of native heathen; and still farther north, in the districts 
around the Amazon, there are numerous tribes of Indians. Now, when I think of the 
condition of the world, of the advantages which Christianity possesses, and especially 
the advantages which this great country of England possesses through the making known 
of the blessings of Christianity all over the world, it is to my mind a hateful thing that 


so often where Englishmen have gone the result has been that the native races have — 
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been trampled out and exterminated, (Hear, hear.) I am one of those who believe 
that God has made of one blood all the nations that dwell on the face of the earth, and 
I am supported in that view by Humboldt and Lyell, who on physical grounds, quite 
apart from Scripture, came to the conclusion that all men are descended from one com. 

mon stock. What right have we, what right has any nation, when it goes forth to colon- 

ize, to trample upon the native races, as though it was a righteous thing to exterminate 
them ? I say it is our duty as Christian people, wherever our colonists go, to do what we 
can to assert the principle that the Aborigines are not to be treated as though they were — 
in the way—that the native races ought to be encouraged and taught that they may enjoy 
all the advantages which we Christians enjoy.” | 


LXXII. EpinsurcH MEpIcAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(See Vol. V., p. 412.) 
BEN). BELL, F. R. C. S. E., Sec., 18 Coates’ Crescent, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


1881. 1882. Vear’s Gain. 
Income . + 6 $92,005 $35,500 $3,435 


I, At the institufion in Edinburgh were 13 regular students, 
and 50 voluntary students attended Cowgate Dispensary. 
The patients registered on first visit were 12,296 

2. In Nazareth, Palestine, Dr. P. K. Vartan, with one native 
assistant and one native nurse, reports 24 hospital beds, and 10,000 
patients who attended the dispensary. 

3. In Niigata, Japan, Dr. T. A. Palm, with native assistants _ 
and nurse, reports 5,000 cases. 

4. During the past year a Mission has been begun at Damas- 
cus, the oldest city in the world. 

In a paper read at the Mildmay Cieliaieiin Rev. Dr. Lowe, 
Superintendent of this Society, discussed some important points 
bearing on Medical Missions, which may well be more thought- 
fully considered. He well says: “As the agent of a missionary 
society, the true position of a missionary physician is that of an 
evangelist. He claims to be as much a missionary as his ministe- 
rial brother. Both have been trained, and should receive their 
commission for the same great work; both are unworthy of the 
name they bear if they fail to make evangelistic work the grand 
aim and object of their presence in the Mission field.” © 


LXXIII. British Society FOR CHRISTIANIZING THE JEWS. 


| (Vol. V., p. 413.) 
REv. J. DUNLOP, Sec., 96 Great Russell St., London, W. C., Eng. 
1880 3 1881 1883 Year's Gain. 


Income,. . . . . . . $34,022 $31,778 $34,197 $2,409 
Ordained Men,... . 12 12 


Unordained Men,. . . 8 8 
Unpaid Workers, . . . 12 12 


The cost. of administration is $9,¢91==41.27 per cent. 
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Besides this regular income, as above, for the “ Home for Aged 
Christian Israelites” were given the past year 4253.15 =$1,269. 


We are sorry to find no tabulated results in these Annual 
Reports, though they abound in details of deepest interest. 


Rev. Mr. Nachim, laboring in London, reports 7 received into 
the christian Church by baptism. Mrs. Zuckerkandl speaks of ‘ the 
members of one family baptised,” and writes: “ Since I began my — 
work in the Mission house, 23 souls have been baptised.” 


Rev. Mr. Mollis writes of a young Jew brought to Christ, and 
“baptised at Brunswick, Wesleyan Chapel.” Rev. Mr. Matthews 
speaks of one Jew baptised at Liverpool, and Mr. F. reports 4 bap- 
tised at Birmingham. Mr. Schwartz, of Breslau, speaks of the 
baptism of 36, and adds: ‘‘ During last year no less than 120 mem- 
bers of the house of Israel joined the church of Christ, and of this 
- number 31 in the province of Silesia, making a total of 1393 bap- 
tised since my sojourn in this city and province,” He also sold 
and distributed 2066 Bibles and christian books. 


Mr. Jacobi, of Konigsberg writes: “ Our Protestant Church 
rejoices in the possession of many believing proselytes, and among 
them are some to whom it was my privilege and joy to adminis- 
ter the ordinance.” Rev. J. E. Salkison reports 1 and Mr. Weiss 
_ reports 34 baptisms, at Vienna. 


Mr. Lowitz speaks of baptising I Jew in Algiers, and Mr. Ro- 
senberg, of 11 at Adrianople, in Turkey, one of whom had been 
an inquirer 12 years, and another, 16 years. He also mentions the 


baptism of 3 German Jews, of Isaac Joseph, and of a family of 8 
persons, in other localities. 


Rev. P. Dworkowicz, of Riga, Russia, mentions 52 applica- 
tions for baptism, 13 of whom were baptised, ‘“ one of them a young 
Jewish girl, who most courageously confessed her faith in Jesus at — 
the Riga Police office, where she had been summoned to meet the 
Rabbiand her parents. For two hours they entreated her, with tears 
and kisses, not to break their hearts by taking the fearful step of - 
Christian baptism ; but she had grace given her to stand firm and | 
obey Christ.” Dr. Ben Zion, of Odessa writes: ‘“ With devout 
thankfulness to the Lord, I have to record the baptism of several 
of my inquirers, and that soon another will be baptised by my 
friend the Rev. Thomas Clarke.” And the Reportadds: “Thus, 
during the year, scores have been baptised, hundreds converted, 

and thousands favorably impressed with Christian truth and love.” 

The compiler of this Report deserves much credit for the many 
facts of interest he has gathered into narrow compass; though we 
can but suggest, if he would tabulate the converts each year, at. 
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each station, it would enable us to grasp, the eiitire work more sat- 


exclaiming: see fulfilled what is written in Lamentations— 


one of his promises shall fail.” 


Other Nativehelpers. ...... 317 


Foreign Mission Income. ... ... $234,180 
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isfactorily. 

The spirit this good Secretary brings to his work reminds us 
of the Rabbi who laughed, at seeing a fox walking upon Zion as 
ona ploughed field, while his brother Rabbi wept at the same 
sight, and rebuked the seeming impiety of the laughing Rabbi by 


‘Because of the mountain of Zion which is desolate, the foxes walk 
upon it.’” 

We can fancy this Secretary answering back, with the rejoic- 
ing Rabbi: ‘“ And I laugh, for when I see that God has fulfilled 
His threatening to the very letter, I have thereby a pledge that not 


LXXIV. CoLonraAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


(Vol. V.,p.. p. 413.) 
Rev. W. S. H. FIELDEN, Sec., Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
1881 1882 Year's Gain 


Income including a small OM ie $15,436 $14,094 $1,342 less 
Salaries, grants, outfits, and voyages of Missionaries $10,242 $9,988 ee 
Office salaries, rent, printing,&c., ....... $2,992 $2,905 


And $ 2.995 =25.96 per cent. 
14,094—2,905 


The work of this Society is widely extended throughout all 
the Colonial possessions of Great Britain, and with its small income 
so largely expended on the home management, but little aid can be 
rendered in any one locality. There are statistics of churches and 
ministers in different colonies, but we find no statistics of results _ 
in the increase of communicants. 


LXXV. BASLE SOCIETY. 
J. Hasse, Ed. Sec., Basle Mission House, Switzerland. 


foreign Force and Results 1882. 

25 


Years Gain. 


Natives baptised . ees 
 Communicants . . 7,225 
5,618 


Details of the Missions of this Society in India, China and 
Africa, were given somewhat at length in our last volume. We 
have not yet received the official statistics, but hope to have them 
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in time for our table in next number. Judging from incidental 
notices during the year the work has gone forward prosperously in 
all the Missions, though that on the Gold Coast in West Africa has 
been severely afflicted by sickness and death of devoted workers. 
Efforts have been long made to extend the work beyond the 
provinces of Akim and Okwau. The missionaries have visited 
Coomassie, but found the king unfavorable to their request to 
establish a station there. They report that human sacrifices are 
diminishing somewhat, through a wholesome fear of British power. 
They are hopeful that the kingdom will soon be open to their 
labors. 

At Bompata, first visited last year, the Gospel is taking root, 
and some are asking for baptism. 

At Abetifi, another recently formed station, 13 have been 
baptised, and 4 more at an out-station. Of the great unrest in 
Ashanti, a missionary writes : | 


‘‘ During the past two months the capital has been in a state of revolt. The elders 
of the town have cast off the yoke of King Mensa Osee Bosu and have kept him pris- 
oner in his own palace for some weeks, in order to force him to abdicate. They have 
not yet decided upon a successor. Some intend to put Karikari on the throne, the former 
king, during whose cruel reign we were kept prisoners such a long time, and Kumase 
was taken by British arms. Others speak of Kwakodua (nephew to King Mensa) as suc. 
cessor upon the throne. Iam informed by Prince Ansah that the reason of King Men- 
sa’s dethronement is the cruel practice of human sacrifice of which the people are tired 
now. But I rather suppose that the real reason is an entirely unsuccessful expedition 
against the Gyamans and the fact that a great number of Ashantians did not return from 
it. In a conversation I recently had with the Government of the British Colony I was 
asked how matters stood in the interior, and learned that about 6.000 Ashantians had 
asked for permission to emigrate into the territory of the British Colony.”’ 


VII.—AMERICAN BOARD’S DEPUTATION AND POLICY IN 
TURKEY. 

Ina former issue of this Review (p. 233), we spoke of this 

Deputation, and of the action of the Prudential Committee in over- 


riding the action of the American Board itself at its annual meet- 


ing in Portland. At that meeting the said Board, by formal reso- 
lution, deliberately placed the “ particular matter” of its troubles 
with the Armenian pastors and churches, in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of seven corporate members, with authority to send a depu- 
tation of their own members to Turkey to investigate the “ trou- 
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bles to the bottom” there on the spot. We submit that it was alto- 
gether ex-parte to send such a deputation, composed wholly of the 
one party in controversy, to attempt an adjustment of difficulties 
between itself and the complainants of the other party. The proper 
course was to appoint a committee entirely outside of either party, 
and so thoroughly disinterested and impartial as to command the 
confidence of both the interested parties. 

But what must be thought of the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in overriding this deliberate and formal action of the whole 
Board, and virtually taking the business back into their own hands ? 
The least shadow of justification for the action of the Board in 
Portland in appointing such an ex-parte Committee from its own 
members, came from the presumption that the Prudential Commit- 
tee and Secretaries in Boston constituted the more responsible 
party between whom and the Armenian churches and pastors 
the trouble existed. So far as this presumption had any founda- 
tion, is not the action of this party—the Prudential Committee and 
Secretaries—in taking the business back into their own hands all 
the more unjustifiable ? 

We are glad to see that the said Committee and Secretaries 
had some consciousness of the impropriety of their action, as ap- 
parent on the 169th page of the May Herald. They had to drive 
- piles and construct four whereases, in order to obtain the shadow of 
a foundation for their resolution to send their own Secretaries to Tur- 
key to influence the work which the Board at Portland had taken 
from them and placed in the hands of another Committee. 

Were such a crooked policy attempted by a few leaders of the 
Armenian Churches and pastors, would not these same Secretaries 
and Committee of the American Board be the first to expose and 
condemn such leaders? Can candid, disinterested men possibly 
avoid feeling that however much the Missionaries in Turkey, or the 
Secretaries themselves, desired their presence in Turkey at the same 
time the Deputation of the Board was to be there, it was, nev- 
ertheless, a great breach of propriety for them to influence that 
Deputation, even by their presence in Constantinople ? 

And then, the enormous expense of two such Deputations! As 
if conscious of its being wrong to incur such expense, the Secretar- 
ies are careful to have it published that they raise this expense from 
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some source outside of the regular funds of the Board. But could 
they not as well have raised this same amount for the work of the 
Mission which is suffering for lack of means? Have they forgot- 
ten that, when Missionaries beg leave to present special objects to 
the churches for their extra gift, they (the Secretaries) tell them that 
if the churches give to such special objects they will give less to 
the Board? And 1s it any less true in case of such special gifts to 
meet the expense of such a Deputation ? Is not this plea, by these 
Secretaries, just about as sensible as the plea of a Mission Treas- 
urer who has lost $50,000 of his Board’s money by bad manage- 
ment, and, after inducing some friend to let his gift be reckoned in 
lieu of that loss, declares there is no loss; leaving out of view the 


probability, perhaps the certainty, at all events, the certain possi- 


bility, that the said friend would have given the same amount any- 
how, and that the loss and moral responsibilities involved i in it are 
positive and changeless verities. 


We fear some of our Missionary brethren in Turkey have a 


fatal facility for seeing only their own and the Secretaries’ side of 
this question. We notice Bro. Dwight is begging friends not to 
form opinions from the statements of ‘Dr. Bacon” &c., adding, 
_“ Let me take you into my confidence and narrate the course fol- 
lowed by my own mind,” &c. | 


We do not object to any amount that Bro. — and others 
of this mind may write. But let us have ¢hs side too, and 
with equal freedom. Till recently the trouble has been that the 
Missionaries and Secretaries have had it all their own way ; the 
Armenian pastors and churches have not been able to get a hear- 
ing at all. Even when their respectful pamphlet was presented to 
the Board at Portland, the officers of this Board tried to suppress 
it—much to their discredit. The Missionaries and Secretaries are 
the last men now to cry out against Dr. Bacon or any others who 
plead for fair play in behalf of the Armenians. We have no time 
or space here to answer Bro. Dwight’s letter of June gth, to the 
Vermont Chronicle, but must suggest a thought on one or two 
points. 1. Bro. D— says: “ Missionaries do not become pastors 
of churches, because they can render all aid, when asked, without 
such connection, and because such connection would tend to make 
the churches foreign tothe soil.” Foreign to the soil! Fifty-four 
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\ 


ordained Misstonanes, by being members of the ecclesiastical unions, 
would make 113 native churches, with 638 native preachers, teachers 
and helpers and 7,731 members, FOREIGN TO THE soIL!! Will 
Bro. Dwight hold up that idea and look at it a moment? The 
presence of these Missionaries there, and their absolute control of 


the Armenian pastors and churches by means of the $245,000 an- 


nual expenditure, does not make them foreign. But if the Mis- 


‘sionaries should become members of their church courts, all these 


thousands of Armenians would become foreign to the soil! Really, 
brother, is not this a little too childish? Brothers Riggs and Wil- 


_liamson are members of the Dakota Presbytery. Has this made 


the Dakota Indians “ foreign to the soil ?”’ Dr. Wilson, Dr. Murray 
Mitchell and other Scotch Missionaries in India became co-presby- 
ters with Rev. Narayan Sheshadri and other converted Hindus. 
Did this make those Hindu brethren and the native members of 


their churches foreign to the soil ? 


2. You expend great force in nliesitin the entire freedom 
of the Armenian Churches from the Missionaries. ‘‘ You say: 
“The churches of Turkey are entirely independent of any Mission- 
ary interference.” “ They are so free from Missionary control that 
they can change their system of church government to Presbyterian, 
Congregational or Episcopal, if they choose” &c. (What is it now, 
brother?) Why dothey desire to be so free from the brotherly 
influence of their best Christian friends and teachers? (if indeed they 
do, which seems not to be the case.) And why do your Mission- 
aries desire such a separate relation to them? Is it that you may 
have a more effective control over them by means of the money 
you dispense to them > Would common ecclesiastical relations 


with them in church courts give them an opportunity to bring you 
into closer sympathy with them in their peculiar difficulties, and 
hence an opportunity to influence you to an extent you are not 
willing to be influenced? 

Are you not aware, brother, that this separate church relation 
between you missionaries and your Armenian brethren, which you 
so distinctly affirm and reiterate, is the most damaging item in all 
the charges urged against you and the Am. Board’s officers in this 
case? Is it not this standing aloof and above the native churches 
and pastors that is considered as wholly without authority or prec- 
edent in the example and teaching of the Apostles, and especially of 
Him, who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, took 
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upon Him our natures, dwelt among men and became one of us, that 
He might the better bear our griefs and carry our sorrows? Do you 
really take pride in so distinctly and repeatedly affirming that you 
refuse membership with your native brethren in church courts ? 

The great emphasis you place upon this entire freedom of the 
Armenian pastors and churches from the control of the missiona- 
ries, reminds us of some things in our past experience. In 1854-55 
there came to the Missions of the Am. Board in India a deputation 
from that Board, “clothed with full power and authority ” to make 
such changes as itshould please. Allof us missionaries of that Board 
in the Maratha country were summoned, from Bombay, Satara and 
Kolapoor, to meet the said deputation at Ahmednuggur. Preaching 
and all other Mission duties were suspended, the long and expen- 
sive journeys were accomplished, and we all met in high council 
at the appointed time. When a chairman had been chosen, anda 
program of subjects presented by the Deputation, some of us de- 
sired that the two members of that Deputation be invited to sit as 
regular members of the council, to share with the rest of us in all 
its discussions and final votes. But the Deputation declined. Their 
ready reply was: “‘O, no! we must not vote; all business must be 
done by you missionaries, in your proper character as missionaries. 
You must be eztirely FREE; whatever action is taken on any subject 
must be wholly yours. The Deputation must not vote at all.’’ 

Was not this magnanimous? Just as magnanimous as you 
missionaries are to the Native Churches in Turkey ? 


When we were all ready in the said council to take up the 
first subject of the program, Dr. Anderson, the Secretary and 
Senior member of that Deputation, proposed to read us a paper, to 
inform us of the views of the Board (or rather of Dr. Anderson), 
and prepare us properly to consider the subjects of the program. 
From this paper we cannot quote. All entreaties to have it printed 
with the minutes of the meeting were unavailing. All requests to 
have a manuscript copy of it left in the mission were refused. One 
brother begged so hard to re-read it, that he obtained it for a short 
time, but when he returned it he was questioned so closely whether 
he had copied any of it that he had to confess he had copied a 
single paragraph, and he was compelled to give that copied para- 
graph to Dr. Anderson. A very vivid impression of the substance | 
_ of that paper has remained in our memories nearly 20 years. We 

need only say now, that it was in sharp conflict with the views and 
convictions of every Missionary—views and convictions which had 
- been long held and practiced by every Missionary, and which had 
been recorded in writing by each and all of us, in two series of 
documents which had been sent to said Secretary within the two 
previous years, and which had been the occasion of his coming al! 
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‘the long and expensive journey to India, to compel us to change 


our views and practice, by force of his personal presence, and the 
“clothed with full power and authority” clause of his instructions 


from the Prudential Committee. 


As we have still the written views and convictions of the mis- 
sionaries, we make this part of our statement with all confidence, 
ready to show the documents when wanted; and in saying that 
the paper the Secretary read to us was utterly unworthy of him, 
and of the Committee and Board he represented, we respectfully 
challenge the living member of that Deputation to publish that 
paper in its integrity, and let the church and the world decide if 
we judge it unkindly. Though unable to guvofe a line of it, its tone 
and temper and substance may be inferred by one sentence of it, 
often repeated orally by the Secretary at. the hard points of our 
subsequent discussions, viz: “‘/f you can't get along without your 
schools here, we will abandon our Missions in Western India, and 


send our men and money to China or some other fields.’ But why 


do we refer to events so far back in the history of the past? Not 
now to lament the damage done by that Deputation to Kolapoor, 
and to every branch of the Am. Board's Mission in Western India, 
most severe perhaps in its Bombay station, terrible and grievous as 
that damage was. 
The ruinous policy thus unrighteously enforced, though inflict- 
ing grievous losses and evils for years, has been gradually changed, 
till at the present time, the Ahmednugger station, at least, has 
more schools in operation than when the Deputation abolished 


them—a fact which shows the strength of those convictions of the 


missionaries which were so cruelly crushed for a time, and gives 
data for judging of the grievous loss to the Missions from the 
suppression of the schools during all the years they were disallowed. 

But our main wish and purpose is, to illustrate by means of 
this Council of the Missionaries, summoned to meet the Depu- 
tation at Ahmednuggur, the virtue of your boasted freedom 


accorded to the Armenian churches. The Missionaries were /rce 


in that Council. The Deputation wished us to be free. Its mem- 
bers would not be persuaded to accept membership in our Council 


and vote with us for any possible consideration. They could not, 


and would not, bear any part in the responsibility of our action on | 
any subject. In short, they were just as ready to compel us to be 
free and bear the entire responsibility of all action taken, as they 
were to compel us to act according to their wishes. And when. 
they had enforced, by their “ full power and authority,” their fore- 
ordained plan and purpose; when they had compeiled the Mission- 
aries to cut off the right hand of their own power for doing their 
work, by abolishing their schools and prin ing presses, they could 
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come back and say to the American Board and Churches—as they 
did say—‘‘ We didn’t do it. The Missionaries did it themselves. 
Every action taken was taken by the Missionaries themselves, in 


their Mission meetings, which were entirely free. The Deputation 
never voted on a single question.” 


If we were to enter into the analysis of processes we might 
take, for instance, the question of the “ High School of the Bombay 
Mission.” That school had been established against the wish of Dr. 
‘Anderson. The four Missionaries of the American Board in Bom- 
bay had become so convinced of its wisdom and necessity that, 
with the advice and approval of all their brethren at Ahmednig- 
gur, Satara and Kolapoor, they had established the school. Dr. 
A. resolved to suppress it. This was one of the special objects for 
which he came to India. The subject was on his program, and | 
when it had been discussed in our Council, and Dr. A. had fully de- — 
clared again his known wish and purpose, the subject was referred 
to a Committee, Rev. George Bowen, Chairman, to bring in a writ- 
ten report in accordance with Dr. A’s wish. Bro. Bowen, in his 
subsequent report, gave a brief account of the reasons which led 
to its origin, and of the very marked success and usefulness of the 
said school, and stopped. We all looked at each other and at Dr. 
A. Dr. A. (with look and feeling and tone we need not describe), 
cried: ‘“ Zhat will never do. Thatis not at all what ts wanted.” 
Bro. Bowen meekly replied: “I know, brethren, this is not what 
Dr. A. wants. He wishes reasons for suppressing the school. But 
I know of none, and cannot conscientioqusly invent any. I cannot 
do violence to my own judgment and conscience in this matter. 
Butthere is onething you can do,brethren. I will resign,and youcan 
appoint some other brother to prepare such a reportas Dr. A. wishes.” 
This was done. A more compliant brother brought in a report to suit | 
Dr. A. and the said High School was abolished—not by the Deputa- 
tion—oh, no, but by the Mission Council, acting with such absolute 
freedom that in no single instance was the responsibility of the Mis- 
sionaries weakened a particle by one vote of the Deputation !* 
Now, brother, is not here, in this freedom of our Mission Council 
at Ahmednuggur, an exact illustration of the freedom you accord 
to your Armenian brethren and Church Councils? And is not the — 
reason that the members of that Deputation refused to be members 
of our Council and to vote with us, much the same as that which 
has led you and your brethren to keep outside and above the 
churches and Church Courts of your Armenian brethren? Does 
not your higher separate position and outside dictatorship give you 
a vantage ground for the arbitrary control of churches, pastors, 
teachers and all the work and interests of your Armenian brethren, 
by means of the money you dispense to them, such as you could 
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not gain from common membership in the churches and Church 
Courts, exercising your Christian functions and charities, and dis- 
pensing the Board’s money on the New Testament principles of 
Christian fellowship and brotherhood? You may think this high 
outside ruling position more agreeable than to come down into 
common church membership with them; but willthis more agreea- 
ble scheme ever succeed in lifting the 1,000,000,000 heathen and 
unevanyelized from their superstitions and debasement to the high 
platform of Christian faith and spiritual life ? When Elisha sent his 
staff to be laid upon the Shunamite’s dead child by the hand of 


~Gehazi, it availed not. Elisha had to “stretch himself upon the 


child, mouth to mouth, eyes to eyes, hands to hands.” Then, and 
then only, did he succeed in restoring the dead child to life. 

When the Son of God undertook human redemption, He at- 
tempted it not from the heights of His own separate position, di- 
vine and glorious as that position was; and not by the exercise of 
mere power, divine and infinite as His power was; but He became 
a man-—‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” ‘‘eating with 
publicans and sinners,” ‘‘ despised and rejected of men;” laying 
aside His divine prerogatives ‘‘ He took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men,” suffering with us 
and for us that by thus coming down from the heights of God's 
throne to our state of humiliation and wretchedness, He might lift 
us into fellowship and union with Himself, calling us not servants 
but friends-and brethren, and making us joint- -heirs with Him to all 
the glory and treasures of heaven! If we, dear brother, would litt 
men from sin to holiness as Christ did, must we not follow His ex- 


ample? 


*We happen to know that the Secretary of a certain Presbyterian Foreign Board 
once attempted a similar game in one of his Foreign Missions, but his brethren, the 


. Missionaries, ** knew their rights, and, knowing, dared maintain them.’”? When ‘they 


met to receive their Deputation, they met in regular Presbytery, and when duly organ- 
ized, they invited the said Veputation to sit with them, with ail the privileges of a reg- 
ular member, if he pleased to exercise them ; and when he declined, and asked to be 
heard as a Deputation from the Committee of his Board, they declined in turn, and re- 
fused to hear any authoritative utterances, only from or through the regular courts of 
their Church. ‘Those Missionaries showed their Christian manliness, ‘and their Mission 
has been greatly blessed of God and prospered to this day ; and we have respect enough 
for that Secretary to believe he respects them all the more for their manly independ- 
ence, however foiled and vexed he may have felt at the time. 


VII.—_LOVE TOKENS. 


FRATERNAL ExCHANGES.—Our good neighbor, the Christian at Work, favors not 
only pastora!, but editorial, exchanges. He would have “ Dr. John Hall exchange with 
Dr. Moses Hoge, of Richmond ; Dr. Howard Crosby with Dr. B. M. Palmer, of New 
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Orleans,” &c. Then he proposes an exchange ebetween pulpit and _ tripod, 
thus: ‘Dr. Wm. Brown might come here and edit the Odserver awhile, and Dr. S. 
I. Prime might fill his pulpit.” And thus he reaches editorial exchanges: “ Dr. 
Ward, of the Jndependent, might exchange with Dr. Gray, of the /néerio7; we should 
like Dr. Dexter awhile in the Christian Union, and Dr. Abbott might write up the 
New Theology in 7he Congregationalist,’ &c. Whether the particular exchanges here 
proposed will precisely suit all the parties concerned, we shall know better after they 
shall have been practiced awhile; but undoubtedly some excellent results might be 
looked for. Will our genial neighbor allow a little enlargement of his scheme ? Why 
not.extend it to Mission Secretaries also? Let Dr, Frank F. Ellinwood exchange with 
Dr. J. L. Wilson; Dr. John Lowrie with Dr, J. B. Dales, of our U. P. brethren; Dr. 
David Irving with Dr. Jacob Clutz, of Baltimore, or Dr. Schmucker, of our Lutheran 
brethren; Dr. Kendall, of the Home Board, with Dr. McIlwaine; Dr. Roberts with 
Bro. Patton, of our Cumberland Presbyterian brethren; Dr. J. M. Reid with Dr. Young, 
of Nashville, &c. Would not these Secretarial exchanges be the most useful of all pro- 
posed ? They involve, not only very important practical lessons of mutual benefit to 
both the exchanging parties in the exercise of less or greater authority on the part of the 


‘Secretaries, or on the part of the Church authorities, who supervise or fail to supervise | 


the said Secretaries, but there would be special gain, in the interest of fair play as well 
as of right and justice, from the consequent exchange of salaries for a time. Bro. J. 


Leighton Wilson would not be likely to object to exchange his $2,000 salary for $5,000 ; 


and Bro. Ellinwood, having enjoyed his $5,000 salary so long, would doubtless rejoice 
in the exchange for the sake of his brother Secretary, and derive some valuable lessons 


in economy from being content with the $2,000 salary of Bro. Wilson, for a dozen years 


orso. Bro. Kendall, of course, would be equally amiable; and though it might trou- 
ble Bro. Patton, at first, to find his $1,000 had become $5,000, yet it would soon occur 


to him that the extra $4,000 would be most timely help in Japan; while Bro. Roberts 


practiced economy while young, and would be the last man to object to such exchange. 
Bros. Lowrie and Irving might think it hard, at first, to adjust themselves to the work 
of Secretaries without any salaries, but then they would doubtless comfort themselves 
with the fact of its being only a fair exchange, with the hope that, if all should go well, 
they might, after a dozen years, change back again. Wecheerfully submit to all inter- 
ested in this scheme that it commends itself as one of much promise in large and valu- 
able results. | | 


BROTHERLY AMENITIES. —“ The Afisstonary Review, of Princeton, N. J., will not 


acknowledge that tt blunders, misleads or is stupid, as charged by the Southwestern, 
when it uses the words in its classification of Missionary work ‘* Methodist Episcopal 


Church, North.” We believe it best to tell the truth on all occasions, especially among 
Christians and about the relative positions which they occupy; we therefore charge the 
REVIEW with deliberate misrepresentation when it attempts to affix a sectional brand on 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.’’— Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


Whew! We might return your compliment, brother, by charging you with lack of 


_ Christian courtesy towards your. own sister church. But we shall do nosuch thing. It 


is quite bad enough for you to bring such a charge against yourself, and publish it so 
widely. 
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New ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS.—‘‘ The Mission- 
aries of the United. Presbyterian and the Reformed Presbyterian Missions in Syria and 


Egypt, together with various ministers of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, were em- 
braced in the organization.”’— Foreign Missionary, August, p. 92. 


[SEpPr., 


Remembering how impossible the Missionaries have found it to introduce the Pres. 
byterian polity into the Presbyterian Missions in Syria, all these dozen years since they 
became Presbyterian, we know not whether to be more surprised or amused at the an- | 
nouncements, like the above, now being made. . We will, at all events, be gratified and 
thankful if the Foreign Afisstonary will give us in detail the precise constitution or com- 
pact under which te U. P. Missionaries of Egypt, and the Reformed Presbyterian Mis- — 
‘sionaries of Syria, have united in this one organization. 
an actual reality, or does it exist only in theory ? 


Is such complex organization 


The diligent endeavors of the Secretaries of the American Presbyterian Foreign 
Board ‘the last five years to secure the organization of Presbyteries ”’ in Persia, we com- 
mend to Bro. Labaree, who so highly honors them for so faithfully carrying out the stip- 


ulation they made ‘“ that the Mission should be left the same ecclesiastical freedom 


which it had enjoyed under the American Board.’’ One wonders somewhat whether to 
congratulate these Secretaries on the honor they have thus won from Bro. Labaree and 
his brethren in Persia, by their fidelity to said stipulation, or to accord them credit for 
lovalty to their own church and polity because of these endeavors the last five years 
“to secure the organization of Presbyteries.’ Can they be entitled to both?- 


‘The English Presbyterian Missionary having its field of labor prin- 


cipally in China, reported for last yearan income of $425,000. — American Missionary 
for August. 


_ Pray tell us your authority, brother. Its own organ reports only $70,141. : 


\ 


“ They (the French Protestants) have a Mission among the Basutos of South Afri- 
ca, one on the Niger, another on the Zimbesi River, one in North Africa, and several 
in the islands of Oceanica.”—Prof Win. Wells, ea i. 


M. Coillard’s attempt to plant a Mission on the Zambesi is rather a hope in pros- 
pect than a reality, as yet, though we trust he may succeed, But where is the French 
Mission *‘on the Niger?’’ Does Dr. Wells refer to that on the Senegal, of which the 
makes no mention? If they have a Mission on the Niger, Dr. Wells will do a kind- 
ness by giving details of it. And so also-if he will give details of any French Protes- 
tant Missions ‘in the islands of Oceanica,’’ besides Tahiti and Moorea. 


DEPUTATIONS,—* The expenses of this Deputation will not be a 1 charge upon the 
treasury of the Board.” —AUissionary Herald, July, p. 251. 


This is said of the Deputation sent to Turkey by the Prudential Committee, super- 
added to the Deputation sent by the Special Committee appointed by the Board at Port- 
land ; as though apprehensive some might think the Board indulging in Zoo much depu- 
tation. We are also told that this Depntation (of the two Secretaries and Committee 
member) went to counsel with the Missionaries how to carry on their work with less 
money! But would it not have been better to have sent by letter such counsel as this 
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Deputation could give, and to have sent the amount of the expenses to the Missionaries 
to help relieve their emergency—their lack of means for the work itself? Those who 
gave the money for Deputation expenses could as easily have spared it for the actual 
work in Turkey. 

Was it an Irishman who, finding he had not money enough to buy a dinner for his 


starving wife and children, decided to beg — to get a meal for himself to begin 
with ? 


\ 


CASTE IN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES.—“ Public opinion all through the South justifies 
caste churches and caste-schools. But men and women have to answer at the judg: 


ment day, not for their conformity to public opinion, but to the law of God.”—South- 
western Christian Advocate. 


Is this just what you meant to say, brother? Are we not ‘to answer at the judg- 
ment day for our conformity to public opinion,” when that public opinion is wrong and 
sinful? How would it do to change your sentence a bit, and say, ‘* conformity, not to 
public opinion, but to the law of God, is to be the test of character at the judgment 
day ?”’ ‘This conformity to public opinion, without testing public opinion and _ practices 
by the law of God, is the besetting sin of all ages—satan’s masterpiece for deceiving and 
destroying human souls. It is not a bit safer guide to-day than it was when the Son of 
God condemned it in the case of the ** Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites !”’ 

Caste is no more Christian in America than it is in India. For a brief account of | 
its dominating and destructive force there, of the fierce struggle with it, and memorable 
triumph over it, see the current volume of this REVIEW, pp. 85-89. 

Christianity has been more tolerant of this enormity, and has suffered more from it 
than even Islam has. When the 10,000 students of Islam, supported by no education 
society, complete their curriculum in the great Moslem Theological Seminary of Cairo, 
they scatter over the vast regions of the Soudan and Northern and Central Africa preach- 
ing Islam with a zeal worthy of the Christian faith, though encouraged and supported 
by no missionary society. When they get the ear of the grovelling fetish worshippers, 
and win them to their nobler faith in the one Allah, and Mohammed his Prophet, they 
organize them into no low caste, subordinate churches, but extend to them the fullest © 
Moslem fellowship and brotherhood, and an equal share in all the privileges and prero- 
_ gatives of the religious and social life and: practices they teach them to regard as so — 
much superior to their former fetishism. Have we not here the secret of the rapid 
spread of Islam in the vast regions of Northern and Central Africa ? 

When the Moslem ruler of Afghanistan first made the difficult journey from his 
capital through the mountain passes to the British camp at Peshawer, of all the new and 
strange things he encountered, he is said to have expressed the greatest surprise at see- 
ing the British officers maintain their differing ranks by the places they occupied in the 
house of God. ‘ Why,” said he, “when I go into the Mosque to worship Allah, I 
take my place along side of my poorest subjects. Allah respects not the person of Princes, 
but looks to the worship rendered.’”? Can Christianity become the one faith of all races 
and tribes of men, so long as these odious caste distinctions are maintained by professing 
Christians ? Do they not weaken, antagonize and vitiate, in practice, the vital elements 
and spirit of the Gospel? Do they not antagonize and ignore Acts 17-26, and all such 
teaching of the word of God ? Are not many of our churches and missionary organi- 
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zations guilty before God in this matter ? Why, O why, with solemn mockery, do we insult 


the Almighty with our prayers for the prevalence of the Gospel in @// hearts, and the 
oneness of all believers, while in our daily practice we oppose and prevent the fulfill- 


ment of these prayers ? 


A PRESBYTERY IN MEXICO.—* The Presbytery of Zacatecas was formed in the city 


of the same name, on May 2ist.”’ Foreion Missionary, of July 1883, p. 48. 


And this is the first Presbytery in Mexico, organized in this r1th year of the Assem- 
bly’s missions there, and after gathering into churches 6,000 communicants ? What kind 
of churches did these Presbyterian brethren organize all these eleven years? And how 
have these brethren surmounted the difficulties to the organization of Presbyterian 


churches so graphically portrayed by Bro. Greene in the V. Y. .Zvangelist not long 


since 2? No matter. We are thankful they have surmounted them, both in Mexico and 
in Syria. Now let us hear from Persia, and have this standing reproach of Presbyteri- 
anisin that it is not adapted to the Churches in foreign mission fields, no longer sustain- 
ed and confirmed by disloyal Presbyterian Missionaries and Secretaries. Let not our 
Congregational, Episcopal, or other friends fancy we are showing a partizan spirit. We 
would condemn disloyalty to their own church polity in the foreign Missionaries of other 


branches of the church just as severely as we do in case of Presbyterian foreign Mission. 


aries. Let all have honest convictions and be loyal to them, and to the churches of 
their choice, to whose creeds and polities they have voluntarily subscribed, Disloyalty 
to one’s own church brings damage to the whole church militant, as really as the dis-— 
loyalty of soldiers to the standards of their own regiments, entails demoralization and 
damage on the whole army. ae 


BREKLUM MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—* An independent Lutheran Missionary Society 
has been organized at Breklum, in the Netherlands, and has already sent out a Missionary 
to labor in Sumatra.”’— 7he Jndependent. 


It has sent two Missionaries to labor in India. See this Review Vol., VI. pp. 
and 112. 


IX. RECENT CONVERTS. pie 


Rev, Shem Sahu baptized seven adults at Cuttack April Ist, 1883. Bishop Cald- 
well reports that in 6 years the native Christians in the Tinnevelly Mission of the S. P. 
G., have just doubled, rising from 22,090 to 44,000. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine for June reports 767 baptisms, and that for July 
reports 250. | 


The Presbyterian Record for July reports 178 accessions to the foreign mission 
churches, and that for August reports 96. 


Bro, Hartzler, of the Evangelical Association Tokio, Japan, reports 12 baptisms, 
adding: “Never before were the prospects of our Mission so bright as now.” 
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Rev. J. W. Waugh, D. D., recently baptised 10 persons at Lucknow, India. 


Mr. Tomalin, of the C. I. M., reports baptising II persons at Ku-cheng-tsih; and, 
Mr. Cooper reports 5 more baptisms at ‘T’ai-p'ing Fu. Mr. Eas on speaks of baptising: 
and of 20 hopeful inquirers, in one locality and, of If baptisms in another place ; 
while Mr. Pigott reports 4 baptized, and Mr. Landale 4 more, and Mr. Riley 8 more. 


The Foreign Afission Sournal of Richmond Va., mentions 24 accessions to churches 
in the mission fields. 


From Missionaries of several different societies come reports of precious revivals at 
Tokio, Osaka, Kobe, and other places in Japan. Asa result, one church reports 36 
accessions, and another of 25 members has increased to a full roo. Two men of influ- 
ence and high position from Corea have become Christians, and seem about to carry the 
Gospel to their ** Hermit Nation”’ in circumstances especially favoring and hopeful. 


Rev. Mr. Hartzler, Superintendent of the Evangelical Association Mission in Japan 
has baptised 50 since the death of Dr. Krecker, his associate, a few months since. 


X. GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


Eliza A. Smith’s will is found to specify legacies of $5,000 each to the Am. Bible 
Society, Old School Presbyterian Foreign Missions, and Am. Tract Society ; $4,000 to 
the Old School Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions ; $3,090 each to the Old 
School Board of Education, and the Am. S. S. Union; and $1,000 each to the Seaman’s 
Friend Society, Relief of Aged Women, and Protestant Orphan Asylum of N. Y. 


Rev. A. E. Friedricksen, a Lutheran Minister from Norway, after laboring 28 years 


in this country, died in Portland, Or. in Jan. 1882, ene $ 3,000—all his open 
to the Board of Missions of Missouri Synod. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Haines left a bequest to the Missionary Society of the ilies 
Association by which it receives $10,500, with a provisional addition of $2,500. 


In the will of the late Mrs. H. H. Warner, of Brooklyn, are bequests of $5,000 
each to the Grand Avenue Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary Society. 


Of King Leopold II, of Belgium, Mrs. Grattan Guinness writes : ‘ with no selfish, 
or personal object, with no view of gaining territory or commercial profits, with no other 
motive than the highest and purest philanthropy, this noble monarch is spending £80, 000 
($400,000) a year from his own private purse for the benefit of Africa.” 


XI.—FIELD NOTES. 


ANAM.—-Since our article on Anam was in type, it is reported 
from Saigon that King Tuduk (Hoang Nam) died July 20, 1883, and 
has been “succeeded by Phudac. It is also stated that the French 
and Chinese authorites are still at variance, with little prospect of 
amicable adjustment. 
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Reapers In Inp1A.—The special significance of the Brah- 
man’s entreaty, that the preacher would urge the people to learn to 
read, (see p. 361) will be best understood and appreciated by those 
who bear in mind that, of the entire population of India less than 
five in a hundred are able to read books in their own vernaculars. 


“CLERKS AND Money Acents.’— If any friends think these 
terms too severe to be applied to missionaries of the Am. Board, 
(see p. 263,) let them kindly bear in mind that they originated, not 
with us, but with members of the Prudential Committee of the said 
Board, who used them in our hearing, expressly to show their es- 
timate of the character and relation of the missionaries to them- 
selves. Hence while we recognise the fact that many of these 
missionaries do “ keep in vital and vigorous exercise the true mis- 
sionary spirit, and sense of responsibility to Christ,” (see p. 266,) 
we have to admit that ‘ they do so in spite of the excessive legis- 
power and authority ' 
of one or two men in Boston; with the freshness, vitality and force 
of their love to Christ and souls constantly checked and hindered, 


_by their subordinate relation to men wielding such absolute power.” 


HEATHEN AT Home.—Rev. Philip Brooks well says: 


“To plead heathen at home as a reason for not sending the Gospel to the heathen 
abroad, is a plea for exemption and indulgence on the ground of our own neglect and sin. 
It is like the murderer of his father asking the judge to have pity on his orphanhood,”’ 


CHRISTIAN LOVE THE DRAWING Force.—* Christian love warming the heart, 
beaming in the eyes, speaking from the tongue, opening the hand, seen in every move- 
ment of the body, is the power that draws hearts to the cross, the world over.’ — Rev, 
Ff. G. Warren, D.D., in Baptist Miss'y Magazine. 

And this love cannot be brought into exercise by arbitrary dictation, or by the legis- 


lation of Mission Boards. 


It is saidthat Mrs. Gladstone usually wears a rusty black silk 
costume, with well-worn boots and gloves, avoiding style and fash- 
ion, that she may have more money to give for the poor and in 
Christian benevolence. 


SLAVERY IN Mapacascar.—TZhe Jllustrated Missionary News, 
drawing its facts from a pamphlet by R. N. Cust, Esq., presents a 
most painful picture of slavery as it exists in Madagascar, even 
among the protestant christians and pastors. It is stated that “ the 
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stoutest champions of slavery in the island are the native pastors 
themselves of the Non-conformist churches. English missionaries 


of all denominations have everywhere steadily denounced the prac- © 


tice, but have not found themselves strong enough to pass that or- 
der in Madagascar, which their brethren in Asia and Africa have 
passed—that no office holder of the church should hold or employ 
slaves .. . The Queen of Madagascar has prohibited the import 
of slaves from Africa, set free by a stroke of the pen, without com- 
pensation, 150,000 imported Africans, forbade the export of Malag- 
asy Slaves to other islands, and prohibited the weekly slave market.” 
Does not this show that she could interdict the whole system, 

as still existing? And how comes it that Protestant Missionaries 
have been tolerating this terrible evil all these years, among their 
converts and native pastors; so that in case of pastors who are 
themselves slaves (!) “a portion of their stipends, collected under 
the influence of prayers in their churches and chapels, finds its way 
thro’ the funnel of these consecrated pastors to the accursed stores 
of the slave-owners ?” and how comes it that, when one Quaker 
Missionary had the grace and courage to denounce this slavery in 
an assembly of native churches, “ @ vote of censure was passed upon 

him by the other Missionaries ?” 


Do the protestant christians of Madagascar need fresh and 
severer persecutions ? 


Miss West’s CoFFEE House PRoscriBED.— The police au- 


thorities wish the U.S. Consul to have this coffee house closed, 


because it is used for proselyting purposes. Will Consul Heap 


gratify them? We shall see. Meanwhile can we have better evi- 


dence than is thus furnished that Miss West is doing effective ser- 
vice P 


No conflict is so severe as his who labors to subdue himself.— Thomas & Kempis. 


Opium TraFFic.—For the word “laws” in our last issue, mid- 


dle of p. 276, will our readers please substitute the word “ wars.” 
It is by bloody wars that England forced Opium on China. Sir 
Joseph Peace’s motion, last April (3d), in the House of Commons, 
resulted in a vote of 168 against, to 120 for, persisting in the horri- 
ble crime of forcing opium on China, thus enlisting the power of 


the whole British nation in destroying the bodies and souls of the 


Chinese for the paltry gain of some $40,000,000 a year! ‘“ WoE 
UNTO THEM THAT DRAW INIQUITY WITH CORDS OF VANITY, AND 
SIN AS IT WERE WITH A CART ROPE. —J/sa. v. 18. 
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' PARTNERS IN THE WorK OF MIssIoNns,—‘ The Missionaries (of the Missionary 
Union) are not servants; they are not employes. They are p.27tners, and they put into 
the partnership a thousand times as much as the sleeping partners at home.’’—Aev. ZH. L. 


Wayland, D. D. 


A grand truth in fitting words. We thank God that so many 
of our home authorities, in the conduct of foreign Missions, duly 
recognize this truth and act upon it. And those who assume im- 
perious airs and treat foreign Missionaries as mere clerks, agents, 
and servants,as some avowedly do, should be excused, at once 
and forever, from the conduct of this sacred work. They may be 
successful in selling cotton and building Railroads, but let them 
not degrade this work of God to the level of such secular business. 


Honor TO ZIEGENBALG. ~The Leipzig Lutheran Missionary 
Society honored the memory of Bartholomew Ziegenbalg,—the 
first protestant Missionary to India (July 9, 1706,) by celebrating his 
200th birthday, the 24th of June. Ziegenbalg had buta short period 
of service, dying Feb. 23, 1719, at the age of 36; but he had ac- 
complished more than many a man of 80 years. He had so far 
mastered the language as to begin Scripture translation into Tamil 
in 1708, and completed the new-testament in 1711 —the first trans- 
lation of it into any language of India. He then began the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, prosecuting the preparation of a 
grammar and dictionary at the same time, while constantly preach- 
ing and laboring for the enlightenment and conversion of the peo- 
ple. When he died, 355 converts, anda large body of catechumens, 
mourned his loss; and “the seminary and schools he had estab- 
lished, the Scriptures he had translated, the dictionary, grammar, 
and numerous other works he had made, long continued to be wit- 
nesses of his ability, industry, zeal and devotedness.” 


Hook SWINGING IN INDIA.—A Calcutta paper says: “A few days ago on the 
occasion of the Churrukh Poojah, extensive human torture was perpetrated by devout 
~ Hindus on a number of wretched intoxicated beings who were hooked up through 
their flesh and swung in the presence of a great crowd at Fraucedanga,a suburb of 
Balasore. The district authorities have no power to interfere with this annual perform- 
ance, as it takes place on French soil; but surely the French authorities at Chandernagore 
who cling so pertinaciously to a wretched village that brings them in some three hun- 
dred rupees revenue only, might interfere to puta stop to this barbarity. Some Europeans, 
who out of curiosity went to see the swinging, informed me that they were sickened at 
the'sight, the flesh and muscles of the poor wretches swung, being torn and fearfully 
stretched owing to the tension of the hooks, The annual disgusting exhibition attracts 
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large crowds from Balasore, and in fact the whole thing is got up mainly by Balasorites, 


who, unable to indulge in the supreme delight of torturing their fellow beings in their 
own district, change the scene of operations to French soil.” 


THE MurRDER OF A FRENCH PRriEst and some scores of native’ 
converts, by a Chinese mob, in the province of Yunnan, is presum- 
ably traceable to the ill- feeling between the F rench and Chinese au- 


thorities anent Tonquin. 


4 


New HeEpripes. — The Scotch Free Church has recently rein- 
forced their part of the work on these islands, by sending out Rev. 
and Mrs. Frazer from Edinburgh, who have built a house and be- 
gun work on Api, the entire population of which island is only 10,000 
and these speaking four different languages—not all speaking or 


understanding the four languages, but rather the 10,000 divided 


into four different tribes; so that when a Missionary has mastered 


one language, he can make the Gospel known only to that portion 
of the 10,000 whose language he has learned. 


A second discouragement is, the small and diminishing popu- 


lation. Mr. Lowrie writes “that on the north side of the large 
island of Aneityum, are only 540 people, and 252 of these are com- 


municants in the churches.” Mr. and Mrs. Frazer, just settled on 
Api, speak of the natives close around them as docile and friendly ; 
but write that ‘those who live six or eight miles away, are canni- 
bals of the old type. Killing and eating human bodies are of fre- 
quent occurrence. An instance of this occurred just the week be- 
fore we were there. But the spontaneity of the converts in giving, 


and in working, for the salvation of their heathen friends, is cheer- 
ing and hopeful.” Mr. Lowrie writes of 1710 Ibs. of arrowroot, 


worth fully $350, just shipped to Scotland, as their contribution to 
the Freechurch mission, and says, ‘‘the native christians are full of the 
Missionary spirit. At present five couples from one station are 
laboring as teachers in neighboring heathen islands, and there are 
more volunteers for the work than can safely be employed. ' 

No fewer than go Missionary teachers are at work, more than half 
of them Aneityumese. Itis nota costly agency—a married teacher 
gets only six pounds a year.’ 


MorAvIiAns.—The few native christians on Greenland seem to 
havea hard struggle. After a severe and prolonged winter, their 
herring fishery was a total failure, and the brevity of their summer 
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may be infered from the fact that snow began to fall again at New 
Hernhut Sept 8th. 

A Danish expedition is planning to search the Eastern coast 
as far north as possible, to survey the country, and ascertain the 
number and condition of the people. © 


LABRADOR.—It is 100 years since Mission work began at Hope- 
dale, Labrador, and the centennial was celebrated in August last. 


RESENTMENT OF CALIFORNIA CHINAMEN. — The Rev. C. D. 
Wenyon, M. D., Wesleyan Missionary in China, writing from Shiu 


says: 


‘‘T was sitting on the grassy bank of the river close to our boat, when two shots 
were fired at me from a Chinese junk. The first ball flew past my head, and standing 
up at once to look round, wondering whence the shot proceeded, I saw in a moment 
or two on the side of the junk, the flash of a second shot. Instinctively I threw myself 
flat on the ground, close by the water’s edge, and in an instant heard the bullet whiz 
over me into the bank. ‘The would-be assassin on the junk evidently thought, from see - 
ing me fall, that I was struck; and no more shots were fired. I applied to the manda- 
rins for protection, but they refused to do anything whatever for me. At length how- | 
ever, one officer was induced to go on board the junk; and he came back with the state- 
ment that the shots had been fired by a Chinaman recently returned from California, whe 
was a passenger on the junk; that immediately after firing he ieft the junk, and no one 
knew where he had gone.” 


Dr. Wenyon expresses his conviction that no religious t motive 
influenced the act, only inveterate hatred to all foreigners, and re- 
marks the increase and extension of this hatred. Can we wonder 
at this, when we recall their treatment in California—treatment, in 
the guilt of which our whole nation has become involved by the 
act of our national legislature ? 


Women Doctors In [nNp1A.—While the Am. Board is dismiss- 
ing Miss Dr. Norris from her work in India after 8 or Io years of 
experience, fitting her for more effective service; and this on the 
plea of expense, and that there are other agencies sufficient for the 
work ; the good ladies of England seem to be more conscious 
than ever of the great need of such medical women in India, and 
are taking measures tosend them in larger numbers, Her Majesty, 
the Queen, showing special interest in the work. 


Miss Manning, the Hon. Sec. of the National Indian Association, has received a 
letter stating that Her Majesty gladly countenances a proposal . . , to raise, with 
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the codperatior of natives of India, a guarantee fund for the benefit of women doctors 
willing to go out from this country, [England] to settle in India.” 


CELIBACY IN FoREIGN MIssions.—The Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift, declares 
very strongly against married Missionaries in tropical countries, It affirms that married 
life for Europeans in such climates is possible only with great outlays and luxuries, the 
cost of which it compares to the cost of raising tropical plants in German hot houses. 
Without such outlays and luxuries it pronounces “ family life of Europeans a violation — 
of the laws of nature; a protracted murder, especially for women, and it burdens those 
who are married, consciously or unconsciously, with the giving birth to weak and mis- . 
erable children.”’ 

Is Dr. Warneck, the Senior Editor of this periodical, responsible for this utterance ? 
How does he venture to express such an extreme opinion without giving data in support 
of it? Our observation, for a period of 30 years in the tropics is directly opposed 
to this statement. The married American Missionaries of south India and Ceylon have, 
as a rule, enjoyed as good health, and lived as long or longer, than the same number 
of families in America, and their children show a vigorous mental, moral and physical 
: development which suffers not at all when co mpared with the same development in case 
of children born in any countries and climates of the world. May we kindly suggest to 
our contemporary, that extreme and sweeping opinions unsustained by facts, are worse 
than useless. They are misleading and harmful to a good cause, and must ultimately, 


like young chickens, come home to'roost, weakening the influence and authority of 
those who utter them. : 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MONTHLY REcoRD.—The S¢. Louds Evangelist says: “Let 
the Record be discontinued.” Right, brother. It is a waste of Mission funds; and 
so testified long ago, Dr. J. L. Wilson, Sec. We doubt not three fourths of the whole 
church are ready to second your motion. We’ll second your proposal about the Home 


Missionary, too, provided you'll make it se/f-supporting. No periodical should be a 
tax on Mission funds. 


THE PAPACY WEAKENING IN SOUTH AMERICA.—We notice a long pending diff- 
culty between the authorities of Chili and Rome, in regard to a candidate for a vacant 
Archbishopric, has come to issue. To the authorities’ nomination, the Pope has sent his 


‘ non-possumus ”’; ; whereupon the Government orders the Papal Lngete, M. Dell. Frette, 
to leave Chili. 


Mission SCHOOLS IN INDIA.—Hon. W. W. Hunter, President of the Education 
Commission in India, is undoubtedly one of the highest living authorities on this subject. 
On a recent occasion he made an address in Calcutta full of facts, figures and gems of 
thought, from which our readers will welcome these sentences :— 
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*‘ We sometimes hear expressions of uneasiness, from pious people at home, that 
missionary effort is so largely directed to teaching rather than preaching. All I cansay 
is that if the great missionary societies sever their connection with the intellectual 
movements of the people, they will lose the finest position that men have ever won for 
their cause ina foreign land. . .°. A long series of missionary teachers, among 
whom our illustrious Duff holds the foremost rank, have completely altered the attitude 
of the native mind towards our missionary agencies. Our missionaries are now recog- 
nized as benefactors by.the people,—as the men who opened the floodgates of knowl- 
edge, and who forced the national duty of education on the State. They work for the 
future as well as for the present. Long may the bands between missionary effort and 


educational activity continue and shed blessings on this vast Indian land.” 


Of female education in India, and its importance in the estimation of the Commis- 
sion, take this sentence of Mr. Hunter’s address :-- 


“‘ There is no point which has received more earnest attention from the Education 
Commission than the instruction of girls. On other points there have been differences 
of opinion among us. But in regard to female instruction we shall give forth no uncer- 
tainsound. We hope by greater liberality, by closer attention, and by a more sympa- 
thetic adaptation of general rules to the special difficulties of girls? education in India, 
that the Commission will have done something towards the solutton of this great and 
intricate problem. Young men can be our best helpers in this task. For it isthe young 


-men who in due time will make native public opinion on the still vexed | question in 


India, as to whether an educated woman does not make a better daughter, a better sister, 
and a better wife, than an ignorant one.”’ 


These sentiments from the head of the Education Commission give good promise 


for the progress of girl-education in India in the near future. : 


MISSION BOARDS vs. SELF-SUPPORTING MIssIoNs.—Bro. Parker, of the M. E. 
North India conference, has undertaken to show that the workers in self-supporting 
Missions eat food and wear clothes and generally live in houses, just as really as do the 
Missionaries supported by the various Mission Boards; and some of our older Mission 
Boards quote his words with seeming pleasure as though they brought a sense of relief. 
(See Misstonary Herald for April, p. 153.) 


Will Bro. Parker and the officers of these Mission Boards thoughtfully saaider 
one or two points. 


1. The fact charged is only what Bro. Taylor and his Missionaries claim, viz., that 
God can and will provide them food and all things needful, without the agency of a 
Mission Board. We are not aware that they ever proposed to live without eating. 


2. Of the two methods of support, with, and without, a Mission Board, Bro. Par- 
ker writes; ‘The difference is simply in the manner of securing the money.’ Does 
he really mean that there is no more direct and effective trust in God wethout the Board 
than with the Board, as Bro. Smith of the Gospel in All Lands contends? If so, then 

(1) Why does he cling to his Board ? And why do young brethren decline going to such 
self-supporting Missions, and prefer connection with a Mission Board offering specific 
salaries ? 

(2) If so, if support is just as certain without the Board as with the Board, then 
why not at once excuse all Mission Boards, and let the large sums used in their home 
machinery go directly into the foreign work among the heathen? 
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We do not agree with Bro. Parker, and hence we plead for the Boards: but why 


_ they oppose self-supporting Missions, while the 1,000,000,000 unevangelized constitute a 
field so vastly beyond the ability of all the Boards, is, we confess, a mystery. 


ENGLAND IN Ecypr.—Judging from recent discussions in the British House of 
Commons, some sensible men in England are discovering that the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and the defeat of Arabi’s rabble army, by 30,000 thoroughly equipped and 
disciplined Britons, was not a very praiseworthy and valorous feat after all—that the 
whole business, from beginning till now, has involved less of fame than of folly, more of 
political grime than glory; and the end is not yet. Dear old John Bright may well 


thank God for the level head which enabled him to foresee the evil, and wash his hands 
in time of all complicity with it. | : 


CHRISTIAN CHICANERY.— Probably most Christian people will say these two words 


are incongruous, that they have no affinities by which to justify their close collocation, 


and yet their very incongruity well indicates a sin too often perpetrated. There is such 
a thing as Christian integrity; and there is such a thing as unfairness, as securing undue 
and improper advantage by unjust means or devices. And we grieve to say, this sin 
is far too common among Christians so called; and even among Christian ministers. 


- But its commonness, or its practice by those who stand highest on our church rolls, 


renders it no less offensive in the sight of God. During the late sessions of General 
Assembly in Saratoga, the Rev. John Hall, D.D., President of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, presided at the popular. meeting of that Board. This was altogether right. But 
when he seized upon that occasion to discuss the Report of the Special Committee, then 
pending, waiting further discussion and final decision in the business sessions, his course 
- was altogether wrong. It was securing to his side of the question unfair, ungenerous, 
and unjust advantage—not only another long speech on that side of the question, which 
could not be offset by a like speech on the other side, but the weight and influence 
of his name and official position in the Board, no compensation for which was possible 
to the other side. His act was all the more unseemly and improper, inasmuch as it was 
a selfish plea for power and authority in his own hands as against the Presbyteries. It 
avails nothing to plead his “ devotion to the Church and the Home Mission cause’’ in 
extenuation of his offense. The plea of devotion to the Church and the Home Mission 
cause, is as good for the members of any presbytery of the Church as for John Hall or 
Secretary Kendall. When ministers of the Gospel are of differing views as to the rel- 
ative powers and prerogatives of Mission Boards and Church Courts, it will not do to 
relegate all the disinterested motives to one party, There is certainly no more reason 
to charge selfishness upon a Church Court for claiming and guarding its own divinely 
given rights and functions, than upon a Secretary or President of a Mission Board, who 
arrogates to himself the powers and functions which belong only to the presbyteries. 

We do not wonder this strategy of the President of the Home Board “ met with no 
little animadversion from members of the Assembly,” and we are sorry to see attempts 
to excuse or palliate it. The Banner well says: 


‘There was, however, one thing on which there was no division of sentiment, and 
that was the impropriety of the chairman of any Board seizing upon the opportunity of 
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ey | a popular meeting to make a speech on a subject under consideration in the Assembly. 
Te a However popular or honored such a chairman may he, that such a course cannot be ap- 
ne: proved must be evident to every one.’’ 
ie. If the chairman of the special committee had availed of such a popular meeting 
Pee: to advocate the rights and functions of Presbyteries, and to condemn their invasion by 
ie. Mission Boards and Secretaries, would not John Hall himself have been foremost to 
AS aa call him to order? What wonder if this unseemly plea by the President aggravates the 

Wiha trouble and friction so long existing between this Home Board and the Presbyteries. 
Cost OF ADMINISTRATION.—“ The charge is often made and as often denied that 
ad aon the cost of administration of modern missionary societies consumes too large a proportion 
rea of the receipts. This charge is usually denied the more easily because made in an ex- 
Ay travagant way, but we begin to think that in many cases it is founded upon substantial 
a | facts. The MIssIoNARY REVIEW for the present month gives the cost of administration 
We in some prominent societies, and we must confess the figures surprise us. The Society 
Poche | for the Propagation of the Gospel, for instance, expends 414,529, for “collecting and 
Hi vet 4 management,’’ which is 12 per cent. of its entire income. The Church Missionary 
pe | Society expends very nearly 13 per cent. of its income under the same head. The cost 
Ween) to the Baptist Missionary Society is a little more than fourteen per cent. The cost to 
1 ae the Free Church of Scotland, on the other hand, is only two and a half per cent. ‘The 
WU China Inland Mission much to our surprise, shows a cost of seventeen per cent. on its 
Pe it income, and the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews actually eats 
ae . up one-fourth of the income in defraying the cost of its administration. There is some- 
thing manifestly wrong in such a state of things.” —Jndian Witness. 


ti i iu We desire it may be noticed by all that in calculating the Cost of Administration 
1 it is | we give the data we use, so that readers may judge for themselves which is the moreac- 
Hi} in : curate, ours’ or the Officers’ of the Boards. In such a matter it is not proper to accept 
cae | the mere authority of interested parties. Mathematics is one of the exact sciences; 
f a] Puree and if the Officers of a Mission Board publish their cost of administration to be 4 per 

4 - cent., and our data, taken from their published Reports, show it to be 13 per cent., their 
rh calculation must evidently be made by using data different from those we use. In case 
eh = | of some of these Mission Boards, e¢. ¢. the Am. Board, the REVIEW does not represent 
it fi this cost of administration so high-as it actually is. There are mere business agents 
A | abroad, whose salaries are conceated\in the large aggregates in the Reports, representing 
| the cost of the Missions, and we are not able to include such salaries, as they should 
be, in calculating this cost. Should not this concealment cease at once? | 


\ 


= 


XII. AFRICA. 


a’ 


GENERAL NOTICES.—We are sorry to see a report that Dr. Stecker has failed in 
|| his attempt to traverse the Galla country. | | 

ihe Captain Casati has been more successful in exploring the country of the Niams- 
Niams, crossing it by routes not before traversed by Europeans; though at much peril, 
having once been imprisoned two months by Prince Azanga; but he managed to escape 
by flight. | 
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The Zulu King, Cetawayo, his brother, all his wives and many of his Chiefs, are 
reported to have been killed by opposing Chiefs. The wily scheme of Count de Brazza 
to secure to France dominance on the upper waters of the Congo, seems to be encoun- 
tering some check. We see it stated that the African King, Makoko, with whom he 
negotiated the treaty making over large territory and accepting French protection, has 
been dethroned. Stanley’s name or movements are not mentioned in connection with 
this event, but we notice that the Mail Steamer Corisco, on a recent trip, took out 3000 
carbines consigned to Stanley. If there is to be fighting in Central Africa, it seems a 
great pity it should originate in this jealousy of European nations or explorers. 


MADAGASCAR.—The bombardment of Tamatave by the French took place June 
roth. On the Ist of June Rev. James Coles, (S. P. G.) wrote from Tamatave : 

“ T am afraid we are about to see all our work destroyed ; as the French are now 
in the harbor, it is supposed they will bombard the town, but I cannot see why, as they 


do not ask for Tamatave. Anyhow, all our work has come to a standstill. There is . 


such a panic that all the people are leaving the town. All the school children have gone 
into the country ; the teachers also have run away; and most of the servants.’’ 

On June roth he writes : 

‘‘The French are now bombarding Tamatave. I was in the Mission house when 
the bombardment began, but as the Mission property is quite near the fort, I had to leave. 
The town was on fire in several places at once, but a storm of rain came on and put the 
fires out,”’ 


Captain Johnstone, of H. M.S. Dryad saved many lives by receiving fugitives: on 
his ship. 


The Mission property was not destroyed, though Mr. Coles speaks of the French 
soldiers ** going everywhere, burning the villages.” 

The Bishop, writing from the Capital, before the bombardment of Tamatave, says : 
« T have a firm conviction myself that the French will not be allowed to take this coun- 
try, because I still believe there is a God of Battles. They are manifestly in the wrong. 
It is a regular case of the Wolf and the Lamb.” | | 


» 


BLANTYRE.—We are glad to see favorable accounts from this station, in Central 
Africa, down to the 18th of last April. The river Chiefs were sending their sons to 
school, ‘* All neatly dressed in shirts (calico) and scarfs over their shoulders”; And 
Mrs. Scott’s picture of the Station is quite taking. She writes: 


‘On approaching Blantyre you come toa fine Acacia hedge, which goes all around 
the station, to protect the inhabitants from thieves, robbers, and wild animals. Our cof- 
fee is looking splendid. The square is one mass of rich flowers, green grass, and beau- 
tiful trees, and the sight of it would delight you. Our little houses seem buried in a 
garden of flowers. Walking along the road, you can only see the roofs anda mass of 
bloom ; and toward one side of the square you see the church, the school, and the site 


of the Manse, with grand Diranda (the hills) forming a background. Every day fresh 
beauties strike me, and one is lost in admiration,’ 


C. M.S. Missions.—The steamer Henry Wright, sailed for East Africa May 5, 
1883, and reached Port Said May 28th. | 

We are glad to see Messrs. Binns and Wray have succeeded in establishing a new 
station some four days’ journey from Rabai, at the village ofa chief named Mwakitsutsu. 
Letters to Feb. 14 fromthe party going to reinforce the Victoria Nyanza_ Mission, 
report that Mr. Hannington had been ill again and suffered so much that he had started 


to return to England. Others of the party were gathering at Kagei, with a view to cross 
the lake to Uganda. 
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Letters to Nov. 19, 1882, from Messrs, Mackay and O’Flaherty, report that the 
French Romanist missionaries had all left Uganda, and the work of their own Mission 
was progressing favorably. A rumor is current, in the secular press, that king Mtesa is 
dead. If the report is true it will doubtless soon be confirmed by the missionaries. 
Since the above was written letters from Uganda to Feb, 28th, report Mtesa in usual 


health, and the work prospering. There were many learners and i inquirers, and a priest 


of the /wdarz had cast off his charms, and declared himself a believer in Christ. 

Reliable information comes that the treaty effected with the Ondo people at Yoruba, 
two years ago, by the Governor of Lagos, pledging the abolition of human sacrifices, has 
been violated ; and six men and four women were sacrificed in September last. But 
a respectable minority are opposed to such sacrifices, and the influence of the Mission is 
manifest. 


LIVINGSTONIA.—We are glad to see Rev. J. Alexander-Bain, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Scott are en route to reinforce this Mission. Letters from it, to April 18th, speak of 
103 boys inschool, and Dr. Laws’ translation of John into Chitonga, having been printed in 
Scotland, will now be a great help in prosecuting the work. William Koyi at the new 
station among the Angoni, speaks of attentive audiences, in one instances as many as 
1500 hearers. | 


AM. BOARD’S MISSION AT BAILUNDA.—Recent letters from this Mission bring reports 


to April 27, 1883.-- During the rainy season the thermometer had registered 83.5 and the sea- 


son had “ proved no serious matter.”’ Messrs. Sanders and Fay were’still planning their 
proposed exploring trip toward Dondo, but king Kwikwi was trying to foil their attempt. 
After the failure of many efforts to obtain carriers, the king sent them a letter which 
Dr. Nichols translates thus :—‘‘ I hear you are going to Benguela, with 200 carriers, 

after cloth. Now, I consider that you have already enough cloth for any ordinary pur- 
poses, therefore you shall send for no more until I return from my war, I suspect you 
of planning evil though. I hear moreover, that you have rubber clothes that keep out 
all rain. -I want them—so send them to me at once. I have given orders to bind all 
men whom you may hire to go on journey, to carry letters, or to do any work, as it does 
not please me that my menshall work for you. If any one of you does not like this that 
I decree, let him come to me and give his reasons, explaining himself; and ifyou disregard 
anything that I order; do’not say that lama bad man if my people rob you, for such is our 
custom.”? The missionaries seem not much disturbed by these threats, and intimate that 
Kwikwi is in bad temper because his people show too little zeal for war, and prefer the 
service of the Mission. 

Mr. Miller reports progress in his school work, and represents ‘the boys as quick 
learners and shrewd questioners. One of the ladies describes the natural scenery, the 
outiook in different directions, from their Mission home, as very beautiful, if not enchant- 
ing. 

. We are sorry to learn that Dr. and Mrs. Nichol had decided to return to Amer- 
ica, though the refusal of king Kwikwi to allow carriers may wry or prevent their 
return. 


XIII. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Robert McLean and family have returned from Chili, “ on account of health,”’ 
having sailed for that Mission Sept. 29, 1877. 

We are sorry to see Dr. Valentine, founder of the Medical College at Agra, India, 
has felt obliged to return to England in broken health. 

We ar: glad to see the Missionary Committee of the Disciple Church have ap- 
pointed a Missionary, Rev. W. H. Williams, of Golden, Col., to begin a new Mission 
on the Isthmus of Panama, where Bro. Azbill recently reported such a promising open- 
ing. Of the Scotch Missionaries on route to Central Africa, Mr. and Mrs. Nicoll have 
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reported their safe arrival at Quilimane, and Mr. Henderson and Mr. Hetherwick, at 
Cairo. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Y. Turner, (U. P. Scotch church,) after sometime in the L. M. S. 
New Guinea Mission, and 5 years in Demarara, is now under appointment to Jamaica. 

We are glad to see the Presbyterian Missionaries in Mexico have discovered they 
can introduce their own church polity among their converts in that country. Though 
the Presbytery of Zacatecas was organized so recently as May last, yet the Foreizn Mis- 
stonary tells us it has already ordained five licensed students, licensed three others to 
preach, and taken under its care three candidates for the Ministry. This looks like some- 
thing more real than that ‘‘man of straw” in the Persia Mission which, though 
enrolled as a Presbytery 10 successive years in the minutes of General Assembly, has 
never yet ordained or even licensed a native elder or preacher. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Ballagh, of Japan, Miss Barr of ' Peking, and Rev. William > 


Walker of the Gaboon, Africa, have returned to this country. 

Rev. and Mrs. Ballagh, after a visit to this, country, returned to gers sailing from 
San Francisco Oct. 11, 1879. Miss Barr sailed first for China, Sept., 12, 1877. Bro. 
Walker sailed for the Gaboon, Dec. 8, 1879, going back with the rich emmneasi then 
of 30 previous years in Africa followed by a change of g years in America. 

The Rev. Mr. Shaw, acting Am. Consul at Monterey, Mexico, is reported to have 


been attacked by a mob on the night of July 16, and severely beaten, his official papers 


and records being destroyed. 

Rev, and Mrs. William H. Shaw, of the A. B.C. F. M., North China Mission, 
reached America May 31, 1883. As they sailed for China Sept. I, 1880, they have 
been absent just 2 years and g months. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. C. Schmidt, (Prot. Epis.) have so soon felt obliged to leave 
Africa. They sailed for Africa, May 12, 1881, via Germany, and reached Hamburg 
on return from Africa, June 15, 1883. 

— Weare glad to see Mr. and Mrs. Williams, of the Disciple Church, are en route to 
begin their mission in Panama, and that Mr. and Mrs. Morton D. Adams, of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, have been appointed to reinforce the mission of this church at Hurda, C. 
P. in India. 

Rev. T. Phillips, C. M. S., who sailed from Licemanel for the Mine: Mission, July 
8, 1882, has already suffered in ‘health and returned to England. 

The United Brethren Board of Missions have appointed Rev. J. M. Lesher and W. 
S. Sage to go to their Mission in West Africa. 


XIV. —SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 
Miss Mary E. French sailed for Basim, India, May 19, 1883. Rev. and Mrs. 


Robert Y. Davidson, (U. P.) sailed for Japan,"May 24, 1883. Rev. George L. Car- | 


Stairs, and Mr. and Mrs, David Corsar, sailed for South Africa, May 23, 1883, on 
Deputation to visit the Missions. 

Miss Anna Skea has begun Missionary work among the Sac and Fox Indians of 
Iowa. Miss Esther A. Spencer (Prot. Epis.) sailed for Shanghai, June 14, 1883. Mrs. 
T. P. Crawford (So. Bap.) returning to China, sailed May 30, 1883. Miss Ellen M. 
Stone, returning to Samokov, European Turkey, sailed May 24, 1883. 

Rev. and Mrs. McLaren, of the Scotch Free Church, sailed from Glasgow for 

Melbourne, June 12, 1883, en route to the New Hebrides. _ 


Rev. W. M. Greenlee, embarked for the Syria Presbyterian Mission, June 28, 1883. 


Rev. and Mrs. ‘J. L. Atkinson returning to Japan, sailed June 22, 1883. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Dowbiggin, C. S. M. left England for Ceylon, May 17, 1883. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Hines ieft England May 12, 1883, for Winnepeg. 

Mrs, Kate J. Sayers (Prot. Epis.) sailed for China June 30, 1883. 

Rev. T. B. Helmes and W. McAllum, sailed for Sydney, May 24, 1883. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Vanes (Wesleyan) sailed for Madras, May 16, 1883. 

Miss Anderson (Wesleyan) to Port Elizabeth, May 22, 1883. 

Rev. Mr. and Miss Baker, (Wesleyan) to Jamaica, June 2, 1833. 

Miss Myra H. Strout sailed June 30, 1853 for Vaiparaiso to superintend a girls’ 
school... Though Miss S, is not in connection with the Board, the school is to be in 
connection with the general work of the Mission, 
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Miss Hattie M. Eddy, with her sister Miss Mary Eddy, sailed ior Sidon, July 14, 


The Rev, and Mrs, J. Sibree, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Houlder and Miss Bliss return. 
ing, Miss Edith Craven, Mr, J. C. Thorne and Mrs, Shaw and daughter, sailed from 


London for Madagascar,{May 23, 18383. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Blackburn, C. M. S., left Marseilles for Mauritius, June g, 
1883. 

Rev. J. W. Tims, C. M. S., left London for N. W. America, June 9, 1883. 

Prof. and Mrs. W. E. Walz, sailed early in August to reinforce, the Japan Mission 
of the Evangelical Association. | | : 


XV. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


We learn with sorrow that Rev. C. W. Calhoun, M.D., died of fever, at the home 
of his mother at Schweifat, Mt. Lebanon, Syria, June 20, 1883. 

Rt. Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, So. East Africa, died June 20th, 
1883, aged 69. 

Mrs. P. J. Gulick died at Kobe, Japan, May 25, 1883. She sailed for the Hawaiian 
Islands 56 years ago, Closing her useful life at the age of 86 she leaves 8 children 
laboring in foreign missions in different parts of the world. 

Babu Nivazi Misser, the first Brahman convert of Monghyr, India, died May 18, 
1883, of cholera. He was pastor of the native Baptist church, but as a labor of love, 

supporting himself and family by serving as municipal clerk. Rev. T. Evans testifies 

of him: ** He was a man of God, one of the best and most consistent native christians 
it has been my happiness to meet in the course of my long career in India as a Mission- 
| | | 

Rev. James M. Priest, (Pres.) died at Sinoe, Africa, after 40 years service in Liberia. 

Rey. John W. Collyer, one of William —* Missionaries in South America, 
died at sea, May 1, 1883. 

Rev. John Rendall died at Madura, India, June 19, 1883, after nearly 33 years of 
faithful service. 

Mrs. J. T. Last, of the C, M. S. Mission, died March 10, 1883, at Mamboia, East 
Central Africa, from the effects of a sun-stroke. 

Mr. James Stack, C. M.S. Missionary some 14 years in New Zealand, died April 
18, 1883. 

Mrs. F. Glanville, C. M. Ss. died in Ceylon, April 18, 1883. 

Mrs. Ann Toomey, (Prot. Epis. ) died at Cape Palmas, Africa, hell 3, 1883. 
We learn with much sorrow, from the London Record that two ‘German Missionaries 
Rev. Messrs. Schréeder and Herman, have been murdered in the troubles and conflicts 
resulting in the slaughter of Cetewayo and his partizans. 

Mrs. Sargent. wife of Bishop ‘Sargent, of Tinnevelly, india, died June 19, 1883, 
at Palamcottah. aged 74. 

Mrs. E. €. Scudder, of the Arcot Mission, died at adies: India, June 21st, 1883, 
aged 24. 

Rev, George Pritchard, who went to 7ahz¢i in 1824, died in England, May 6, 1883, 
aged 86 years, after almost 60 years in the service of the L. M. S. 

Rev. John Penry, one of the last reinforcement to the L. M. S. Mission on Lake 
Tanganyika, died near Mpwapwa, April 21, 1883—the sixth death of the L. M. S. Mis: 
sionaries to Central Africa. | 

Rev. C. H. Blumhardt, C. M. S., died June 2, 1883, after 40 years of faithful and 
effective Missionary service. After he was expelled from Abyssinia, with Krapf and 
Isenberg, he labored 38 years in India. 

Rev. Edward Hewett, (Bapt.) of Jamaica, died May 17, 1883, after some 40 year’s 
efficient missionary service. 

Rev. John Hartland, (Bap.) of the Congo Mission, died at Baynesville station, 
May 12, 1883, after about four years service—a very severe loss to this Congo Mission 
judged from our human standpoint. 


[Book and Literary Notices crowded out. ] 
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